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“The Aristocrat of Garage Door Latches” 


NATIONAL NO. 27 


No. 27 is the true Aristocrat of Garage Door 
Latches. The illustration does not begin to do 
it full justice. Notice the sweeping grace of its 
handle lines and its entire neat simplicity. What 


other Latch can compare with it? 


“The Aristocrat” comes in four finishes: Japan, 
Dead Black Japan, Sherardized and Dead Black 
Japan and Sherardized. Its mechanism is sim- 
plicity itselfi—there are no complicated parts to 


get out of order. 


It is adjustable for doors 14% to 214 inches 
-~-thiek, and-is- reversible for right or left hand 
ones. Comes packed complete with screws in 











separate box. 





Lower Priced but not Lower Quality,— 
It comes to you direct 
You can’t sell a better Garage Door Latch at the 


price, which is considerably lower than what you 
usually pay for one of equal quality, 


This difference in cost is made possible by our sup- 
plying you direct. 


Would you like the complete National Catalog? It 
is yours on request. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Should the Hardware Dealer 


Enter Politics ? 


AMP WILLIAMS, president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, recently received a questionnaire, asking him if 
he believed it was good business for a hardware merchant to 


enter politics. 


This is a question of interest to every hardware dealer in the 
country, first, because it is something that every dealer has to de- 
cide for himself sooner or later, and second, because the answers 
made by the president of the national association represent in a sense 
the answers that a majority of the hardware retailers in the country 


would have given. 


The questions and the answers made by Mr. Williams were as 


follows: 


4 aallipsges you generally advise hardware deal- 
ers to enter local politics? Laying aside the fact 
of one’s responsibility of service to the community, 
would you consider politics good business policy?” 


—‘“It isn’t every man that is a good merchant 

and there are far less individuals who are 
successful politicians and fewer still who are a good 
combination. A person’s inclination has a great 
deal to do with his success at anything. I am not 
one of those individuals who believes that any man 
can be an Edison, or a Henry Ford, or a Paderewski. 
It is not all the training, but while boys and girls 
are being trained in school their talents are some- 
times discovered; but many go through life with 
hidden talents that are never discovered by them- 
selves or others. If I am to answer this question 
in the negative or affirmative would say, “No,” 
would not advise hardware dealers to enter politics 
and again would say that I do not consider politics 
a good business policy.” 


—‘“Does a political career make enemies that re- 
sult in loss of trade?” 


—“Yes, anything you do or anything you say 

right or wrong if you are a man of influence 
will make enemies for you and cause you the loss 
of trade, but if your position is right and you have 
the tact of smoothing things over you will win 
more customers than you lose, and by next election 
some of those you opposed will return, as they all 
like to be with the winner.” 





> political ties and allegiance bring trade 
to the dealer?” 


—“Yes, an active politician of the right type 

is aggressive, and while that particular man 
may not buy much hardware he will never forget 
to send his friends to you. They believe in reci- 
procity, while the fellow who never takes any in- 
terest in elections, can’t find out who he is for and 
rarely ever votes because he thinks it is no use, or 
that he doesn’t give a damn, is in my opinion a very 
poor citizen, and he is not worth much to you or 
anyone else. A man is not compelled to enter poli- 
tics to be for somebody and use his influence in a 
quiet manner. 

“It is not necessary to fight and bitterly oppose 
the other candidate unless you know him to be 
unfit and dishonorable—then it is your duty to fight 
and fight hard, and by so doing you will become 
identified with the best people in your community, 
and if they believe in you they will believe in your 
goods. A man who stands out in his community 
for honest men in office and is willing to let his 
light shine cannot lose. 

“As for me and my associates we vote in every 
election, always for somebody, but not necessarily 
against the other candidate. There may be good 
men on both sides. We oftentimes differ in our 
opinions of the candidate but there is one thing that 
we never do, and that is talk politics or religion in 
our places of business.” 
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pf Wentnn 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter [II—1 Get a Job 


There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we 

will. 
—Shakespeare. 





E. C. Simmons 


N this account of my start in the hardware busi- 
| ness, aS my state of mind had so much to do with 

my reactions to the great change that suddenly 
took place in my environment, it seems to me neces- 
sary to confess that at this time I was very religious 
and my thoughts and actions were influenced in a 
very large measure by my religious convictions. I 
was very active in church work and considered it one 
of my duties to daily read a chapter in the Bible. You 
may smile when I still further confess that the three 
years I was a stock clerk and even afterward when I 
became a salesman, for a number of years I carried 
my Bible with me and read my daily chapter. My 
religion was a very personal emotion and I lived in a 
curious double existence—one of the practical, every- 
day life, the other of intimate religious manifesta- 
tions—and these two lives most of the time were in- 
volved in such a manner that there was hardly any- 
thing I did or anything I thought that was not colored 
by my religious state of mind. 

I dwell upon this, as the early years of my life were 
very much influenced by this mental condition. Let 
me illustrate this by stating that I had an intense de- 
sire to continue my studies in drawing and painting. 
I felt that all my natural leanings were in that direc- 
tion; I knew, however, that as an artist it would be 
years before I would be able to help the family—if 
ever—and so my religion of self-sacrifice led to my 


hunting a job which would bring immediate financial 
returns. Now I believe this was a mistake and all my 
life I have regretted that I did not follow my natural 
bent. Therefore, in seeking a job I made my first 
mistake, and as these chapters may serve as warnings 
to the young, let me strongly urge and advise young 
men who have any talents to seek occupations that 
will give them the greatest opportunity to develop 
those talents. In other words, in selecting your work, 
as nearly as possible do the thing you enjoy doing re- 
gardless of money or any other considerations. In the 
majority of cases I am convinced in the long run that 
this rule will work to the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 

Job hunting is not the most pleasant of occupa- 
tions. That must have been a bad year in business 
or my appearance must have been unprepossessing, be- 
cause I made many calls and received many turn- 
downs. My Sunday school teacher, Thomas McPhee- 
ters, did all he could to help me and I thought 
one Saturday that I had landed a job with Mr. 
Birge of Semple, Birge & Co., hardware dealers, but 








“On the wall in his office was a glass sign with gold letters 
reading, ‘This is my busy day’” 
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it did not go through. Mr. Birge afterward developed 
the St Louis Shovel Co. and we became warm friends. 
He is sow retired at an advanced age, beloved by a 
large circle of friends in the hardware trade. When 


“IT can see him now 
standing like a 
buck-kneed horse 
and scratching his 
beard” 





I reminded him, in after years, he did not even re- 
member that he just missed having me as a partner! 
Another prospect was with Ripley & Bronson, heavy 
hardware merchants. John Ripley, who rang the 
chimes of the Congregational Church, was my friend 
and the son of the head of the house, but after several 
calls I was told there was no opening. I remember on 
one of my calls watching Jasper Sheldon pricing an 
invoice, and it seemed to me nothing short of a miracle 
that he could remember so many prices right out of 
his head. Sheldon afterward became a partner and 
leading man in the Samuel Cupples Woodenware Co. 

I was not discouraged by my lack of success in 
landing a job. Remember all this time—it was in 
April—I was still going to high school. I felt all 
things would work out for the best—temporary re- 
buffs or setbacks counted for nothing. Being a Pres- 
byterian, I naturally believed in pre-destination—the 
fatalism of a Mohammedan. Therefore, everything 
was as it had been planned at the beginning of the 
world and everything was right. As I look back now, 
such faith was nothing short of being sublime. 


I Meet E. C. Simmons 


One day—as it had been fore-ordained—I went 
downtown after school and, walking home alone on 
Washington Avenue—I did not have carfare to ride— 
I was stopped at Ninth Street by trucks unloading 
goods-over the sidewalk into a new, pillared, iron front 
building. The scene was a very busy one. I saw 
from the signs it was the Simmons Hardware Co. 
moving from Main Street into their new building. I 
decided in a flash to ask for a job, so I walked in the 
corner door. I was shown back through a crowded, 
busy office to a private office in the rear. This office 
had an open glass window in front. Back of this was 
a desk and at the desk sat a thin, nervous man with a 
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dark mustache and goatee. You could not enter the 
office without passing in front of this window. 

As I paused at the window the gentleman at the 
desk said quickly but pleasantly, “What is it you 
want?” I said I was hunting work. He motioned me 
to come in through the door into the office and I took 
a seat at the end of his desk. ‘‘What’s your name? 
What can you do?” Been going to school?” “Never 
worked?” “You look strong. Come with me.” He 
jumped up quickly and I almost had to run to keep up 
with him, he walked so fast. He took me into the 
next building and asked a gentleman I later learned 
was J. E. Smith, who had been a salesman in Ne- 
braska but who now had charge of the housefurnish- 
ing goods department, if he needed a boy. Mr. Smith 
looked at me and shook his head. My heart dropped 
down into my shoes. Back to his office we rushed. 
The hurry gentleman took down my name and ad- 
dress on a pad. I noticed a number of other names on 
this pad and I was told if he could find any work for 
me he would let me know. The next thing I knew I 
was out on the sidewalk again, still jobless, walking 
homeward. I do not remember just how gracefully 
I made my “getaway!” 

My First Impressions 

This gentleman was E. C. Simmons, destined to be- 
come my employer and associate for twenty years. He 
was in the prime of life. My first outstanding im- 
pression of him was the rapidity of his movements 
and a curious personal attraction. I think this attrac- 
tion or distinction was in his intensity of manner. 
He was different from anyone I had ever met, and as 
I trudged homeward I thought of my little adventure 
but my thoughts constantly went back to Mr. Sim- 
mons. His appearance, every word, and movements 
are just as clear in my memory as if our first meeting 
had been yesterday instead of more than forty years 
ago. I remember every detail of his office and of the 
larger outside room. On the wall in his office was a 
glass sign with gold letters reading “THIS IS MY 
BUSY DAY.” If I had seen that sign first, I think I 
would have backed out but I was already in. It was 
too late. Years afterward he gave me that sign as a 
souvenir of my first call. 


“One day Mr. Sim- 
mons came along 
and saw what we 
were doing. It made 
a great hit with 


him” 








I went back to school, and I found myself writing 
the name “Simmons Hardware Co.” over and over. 
You see, it was all pre-destined! 

One day I received a postal written in the wonder- 
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ful handwriting of Frank Wyman, reading: “Mr. 
Simmons wishes to see’—that was all. Again I 
called, and Mr. Simmons without any preliminaries 
told me if I would come down the following Monday 
morning at 7:30 I could go to work in stock and that 
my “compensation” would be $20 per month. Even in 
the excitement of the moment I could not but think 
of the large size of the word “compensation” and the 
small size of the salary! He told me to report to Mr. 
Niccolls. As I rose and thanked him he glanced me 
over quickly and remarked, nodding at me: “Yes, and 
bring some old working clothes with you. You would 
ruin those.” It was done—a long journey into a new 
world had started. 

I did not know it, but I had been leading a very 
pleasant and privileged life. School was from 9 a. m. 
until 2:30 p. m. We had every Saturday and a lot 
of other holidays. After school hours the young peo- 
ple in our neighborhood managed to have a very good 
time. It was a life of delightful leisure. 


The End of the Life of Leisure 


Suddenly all this ended. I ate breakfast alone at 
6:45. I carried my lunch in a collapsible tin box. We 
worked from 7:30 until 6 o’clock and, as it was the 
busy spring season, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays we worked until 11 o’clock at night. On 
Saturdays we closed at 5. Vacations were unknown. 
There was no overtime, but when we worked at night 
we were taken down like a company of soldiers to have 
supper at Milford’s Restaurant. At first there was 

. no limit. We ate what we pleased, and what appe- 
tites we had! After a while, however, the house grew 
wise and instead of allowing us to order a la carte 
they gave us 50 cents each, and then the boys tried 
to save out a dime of the 50 cents for a cigar. 

Not having done any work and never having cared 
for athletic games, I was as soft physically as I could 
be. As a result I went home so tired that I actually 
could not eat. I just crawled miserably into bed. 
Then on the nights we worked I went home aching 
in every bone and muscle. In those days it was not 
fashionable for stock clerks to wear gloves, and my 
hands were soon covered with callouses and bruises. 
My finger nails were a sight. I had no time and no 
heart to see my old friends. I didn’t see much of my 
own immediate family. On Sundays I went to church 
as usual, and some of the sentences in the Bible be- 
came more illuminating. Remember, I was only a 
boy of seventeen. I repeated over and over again to 
myself, “Come unto Me all ye who labor and are heavy 
laden.” I realized fully that I had suddenly dropped 
out of the leisure class into what seemed to me to be 
a form of industrial slavery. It came upon me with 
full force that I was one of the unfortunates of the 
world. I thought of Jean Valjean in “Les Miserables.” 


One Consolation Remains 


However, there was my religion. It taught me to 
“render unto Cesar the things that were Czsar’s,” 
and, after all, what difference did it make whether I 
was happy or not? The great scheme of things, as 
I had been taught, was not happiness in this world, 
but to so live that one could walk with God while here 
and look forward to a heaven hereafter. 

So this boy suffered and labored and his soul reached 
out for spiritual comfort and consolation. As I look 
back I am impressed by the fact that no one seemed 
to take the slightest interest in the terrible change 
that had taken place in my life. Everything was 
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taken for granted. It was the usual and regular thing 
for boys to quit school and go to work. When your 
son leaves school and goes to work, I pray you be very 
close to him—talk to him—draw him out. Do this 
especially if he is the imaginative type. It is a great 
change in his life. 

In six months I was as hard as nails. I was not 
tired even after working nine and one-half hours and 
then four hours of night work on top of it—thirteen 
and one-half hours of hard, active work at a stretch, 
In that game a man either became a hardened ath- 
lete or he resigned his job. It was the survival of 
the fittest. 


Memories of Mr. Niccolls 


At first I worked under Mr. Niccolls, filling up the 
shelves from the duplicate stock. I only remember him 
as wearing linen pants with suspenders and always 
when in doubt scratching his chin under his beard. 
I can see him now, standing like a buck-kneed horse 
scratching his beard. He may have had a soul but I 
never got near enough to him to find out about it and 
he certainly never made any inquiries about mine! 

There were no iron planes in those days but a great 
assortment of wooden planes, made in Sandusky, Ohio, 
hollows, rounds, etc., that came tied up in pairs and 
were always getting untied and causing a world of 
trouble. Planes did not come in nice pasteboard boxes 
as they do now but were wrapped only in flimsy paper. 

Working in stock with me was Harvey Brady. He 
stands out as being a very conscientious fellow. He 
would never loaf—even in dull times—but would hunt 
for work and be busy every minute. He is now the 
proprietor of a large retail hardware store in Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

I must tell this story about Brady. In our depart- 
ment we organized a society called “The Sons of Rest.” 
When business was dull we put a lot of old clothes up 
on top of a stack of boxes and would climb up there 
during the warm afternoons and sleep an hour or two. 
One man was appointed guard and when he whistled a 
certain tune we know there was trouble abroad. Brady 
would never join the “Sons of Rest,” and I am led to 
tell this story just to show employers who today “cuss” 
out their employees and tell them about the old times 
when everybody worked all the time, that it has been 
my experience that human nature has not changed 
véry much as the years have passed. 

Brady was taken out of stock and made an order 
clerk with a raise in salary while I was left behind. 
I felt this keenly, but he deserved the promotion. 


I Get My First Raise 


Lawrie Whittemore was another one of these con- 
scientious fellows. He never stopped working even 
when the dull season came in mid-summer we did not 
drive so hard. In fact, every now and then we would 
get an afternoon off. In the dull seasons Lawrie’s 
conscience troubled him. He used to take the Stubb’s 
English files that came six dozen in a greasy pack- 
age, undo the package and wrap up the files neatly, 
one dozen in a little package. Then he would mark 
them in ink and tie up the package so when the busy 
times came the work would all be done. Lawrie per- 
suaded me to help him in this work and one day when 
E. C. Simmons came along and saw what we were do- 
ing it made a great hit with him. Each of us got 4 
raise of $5 per month! Lawrie Whittemore is now 4 
partner and one of the leading men in the Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co. of St. Louis. 


(To be continued) 
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$1200 
a Year 
in 


Sundries 
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$5000 
a Year 
in 


Bulbs 





Eight Turnovers a Year ona $5000 Stock 


of Electrical Merchandise 


son, electrical contractor in 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio, de- 
cided that a retail hardware store 
was the best place in which to sell 
electrical merchandise. People who 
purchased wire, outlets, sockets and 
plugs almost always needed screw- 
drivers, screws, wire staples, ham- 
mers, pliers, wrenches and _ short 
sections of pipe in order to complete 
the desired installations. Jamison 
couldn’t afford to Joan out his tools, 
because he need- 
ed them in doing 
his daily work. 
In view of the 
fact that he and 


‘ ' EN years ago Thomas B. Jami- 


and purchased electric irons and 
vacuum cleaners in the hardware 
stores of the city. Cleveland Heights, 
a corporate city, is an eastern sub- 
urban extension to the city of Cleve- 
land, but the people of this suburb 
were buying their electric needs in 
town. 

Early in 1913 Mr. Jamison consult- 
ed local hardware jobbers, planned 
on a general hardware stock and 
rented a single store at 2789 Euclid 
Boulevard. The sign read “Thos. 


® evison @ 
MAZDA LAMPS 


So much depends on 


‘ tive teak 
his men were out Moving ha 
_ all day on jobs time # your 
‘ opportunity 
they had little te bring elt 
time or inclina- lighting up 
tion to think of to date. 1 


selling anything. 
The store for 
which he paid 
good rent was a 
white elephant on 
his hands — the 
windows were ig- 
nored and the in- 
terior was used 
as a warehouse. 
It just wasn’t the 
“go” it should 
have been. 
Neighbors took 
the traction line 


At the top and bottom of this page we see two of Thomas B. Jamison’s electrical 


i nto Cleveland displays. 








Both of them were trimmed by George Kirk 


B. Jamison—Hardware, Electrical 
Goods, Wiring.” In ten years he has 
outgrown the single store and now 
occupies his own double store one 
block east at Coventry Road. His 
electrical stock represents roughly 
one-third of his entire stock—the re- 
mainder is general household hard- 
ware and tools. 

Jamison carries a $5,000 stock of 
electrical appliances, consisting of 
ironrs, irons, washers, table lamps, 
hot plates, waffle irons, toasters, 
heaters, coffee 
percolators, grills 
and similar every- 
day household es- 
sentials. He turns 
this stock from 
seven to eight 
times a year. He 
also carries a 
good selection of 
sockets, plugs, 
two - way plugs, 
wire and other 
accessories. In 
these _ sundries 
his annual sales 
are, roughly, 
around $1,200. 

He has found 
that with a hard- 
ware stock he can 
attract four times 
the number of 
prospects for wir- 
ing jobs and elec- 
trical appliance 
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Why Jamison Turns His Stock 8 Times 
He handles only high-grade electrical mer- 


chandise. 


His windows attract the passersby—they are 


unusual. 


He follows up building projects and solicits 


wiring contracts. 


He keeps his windows illuminated until 11 p. m. 


He follows up his sales. 


sales. Today he is able to sell not 
only the electrical merchandise but 
can supply all desired tools and kin- 
dred hardware items. Having had 
ten years’ experience as a hardware 
merchant he appreciates the saies 
value of window displays which he 
did not have time to think of before. 


A Seven Months’ Record 


In the seven months preceding 
June 30, 1923, he sold twenty-five 
vacuum cleaners, twenty-five wash- 
ers, ten ironers and in 1922 he sold 
six dish washers. The seven months’ 
period record gives you a good ex- 
ample of what Jamison is doing. 

For more than five years his sales 
on electric light bulbs have exceeded 
the $5,000 mark. His yearly con- 
tract calls for a minimum purchase 
of $5,000 so that when you realize 
that he always buys more than that 
his sales volume far exceeds the 
$5,000, allowing for the regular 
mark-up. The $5,000 allotment is 
usually sold at the close of the tenth 
month. 

The Jamison business has grown 
with the community. Today the pop- 
ulation of Cleveland Heights is esti- 
mated to be 30,000. It has gained 
10,000 since Jamison entered the 
hardware business. 


Lining Up Sales 


Cleveland Heights is a strictly 
residential city, and attracts people 
who work in Cleveland. It is a com- 
munity of home owners. Jamison 
maintains a staff of eight to twelve 
practical electricians who take care 
of his wiring contracts. Each house 
that is wired is listed at the store. 
When the family moves in a call is 
made to ascertain if the wiring is 
satisfactory and if a sufficient num- 
ber of outlets has been provided. 
Regardless of the fact that wiring 
plans are passed on by the archi- 
tect or owner, this call pleases the 
woman of the house, making it easy 
to secure a blanket order on bulbs. 
Assistance is offered in connecting 
up any lamps or appliances. In this 
way Jamison obtains a quick sales 
line on the present electrical equip- 
ment owned by the family. In sell- 


ing a complete set of bulbs this mer- 
chant frequently makes up a re- 
newal contract whereby the presen- 
tation of the burned-out bulb entiles 
the customer to a slight reduction 
on the replacement. This insures a 
repeat call to the store. 

With the completion of the bulb 
order, it is time to suggest irons, 
cleaners, washers or toasters. <A 
woman who has just moved into her 
new home is in a happy buying mood 
and is an excellent prospect for the 
many labor saving, electrical home 
devices the live hardware man sells. 
Every call does not mean a sale for 
Jamison but the contact helps and 
the data on equipment are useful for 
the store’s sales files and paves the 
way for a second call or subsequent 
letter which usually produces re- 
sults. 


How Jamison Works 


Mr. Jamison keeps tabs on all 
local building projects, and solicits 
the wiring contracts. As soon as a 
home is purchased he endeavors to 
see the new owner and tries to sell 
him electrical goods and_ bulbs. 
When people move they frequently 
give away the bulbs or take them 
with them. This opens yup a sales 
channel to the new occupant. Wed- 
dings open up another profitable 
channel, for Jamison writes the 
bridegroom and suggests practical 
electrical wedding gifts for the 
bride. 

There was only one window in 
Jamison’s first store and electrical 
goods were put on display every 
three weeks. In the new double 
store there are four windows of fair 
size and two of these have been as- 
signed to the electrical department. 
One of them will feature general 
appliances or a concentrated display 
on a single electrical device. The 
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other window is for the display of 
bulbs. 

The front half of one section or 
store is devoted to the electrical de- 
partment. The rear half and the 
entire second section are for the 
hardware departments. 

George Kirk takes care of window 
displays and is responsible for the 
two reproduced in connection with 
this article. 


Only High-Grade Goods 


Jamison has found it absolutely 
necessary to handle high grade elec- 
trical merchandise. It is also neces- 
sary, he says, to have a non-techni- 
cal or working knowledge of each ap- 
pliance handled. He has personally 
used each device’ in his own home 
under the same conditions that his 
customers would normally face. 
Therefore he can truthfully tell a 
prospect that “he has tried it him- 
self’ and he says it is one of his 
most effective sales arguments. 

Jamison is a member of the Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland, which 
has recently opened its sixth Elec- 
trical Home. This dealer advises 
his customers to inspect this model 
home, as he feels that such a visit 
will inspire a strong desire for some 
of the electrical equipment on dis- 
play. 

“Have you been to the electrical 
home?” he will -ask his patrons. 
There immediately follows a talk on 
the many handy labor saving devices 
used in this wonder home. The talk 
naturally brings out the fact that 
the woman has or has not certain 
appliances. That is just the lead 
for Mr. Jamison. He then knows 
how to proceed with his specific talk 
on some one item. 

What does this accomplish? If 
you ask enough people to buy elec- 
trical goods you will sell plenty, says 
this dealer. He makes it a point in 
his commercial life to solicit the 
patronage of every man, woman and 
child he can communicate with in 
Cleveland Heights. 

His store is on a main traffic ar- 
tery and is passed by an important 
ear line. This helps bring his win- 
dow displays to the attention of 
thousands. He keeps his windows 
lighted until 11 p. m. each night. 
During business hours the Jami- 
son store is always well illuminated. 
No wonder he gets the business. 


pecnenenenttt 
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In Seven Months Jamison Sold: 


In the seven months preceding June 30, 1923, 
Thomas B. Jamison sold 25 vacuum cleaners, 25 
washing machines, 10 ironers, and other goods in 


proportion. 


This story tells you how he did it. 
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Which Do You Use? 


(Photos taken at Stoneman Co., Cleveland, Ohio) 


IRECT personal contact between 

buyer and seller is made possible 
by the use of a small, common table, 
counter height, the length to be deter- 
mined by the space available. By using 
this method the customer can pick the 
desired size and quantity. This method 
is courteous, looks efficient and pleases 
the customer. The box is removed, 
placed on the table, and there is no un- 
certainty regarding the final selection. 
The table can be scraped and stained 
occasionally in order to preserve the 
neat appearance of the store. If de- 
sired a sheet of tin or zine could be 
nailed over the top, offering a lasting 
surface which the boxes would not mar. 
Little ideas such as these serve to in- 
crease sales and make your customers 
feel that they are getting real service. 


HIS method is inefficient and annoy- 

ing to the customer. If the box is 
placed on the glass showcase the case 
might be broken or scratched. The 
salesman has only indirect contact with 
his customer, who is too far away to 
see clearly the nature of the item the 
salesman is holding. Many items in 
shelf boxes come in several sizes. How 
can the buyer pick the desired size five 
or six feet away? The customer be- 
comes indifferent, restless, and leaves 
the store with a very unfavorable im- 
pression of its methods. The shelf box 
is necessary if a full hardware line is 
carried, and yet you must admit that 
this is a poor method to employ in 
selling. Look these two methods over 
carefully. Which is the most business- 
like? Which do you use? 
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amounted to $521,860,000 in property— 

a world’s record, and an inexcusable one. 
During the same twelve months 15,000 people in 
the United States lost their lives in the flames. 
This waste of life and wealth emphasizes the 
importance of fire prevention. It is not enough 
to extinguish a fire after it has started—the 
conditions that tend to breed fires should be 
eliminated—fires should be prevented, and put 
out as well. 

October 7 to 13 has been officially designated 
as Fire Prevention Week. It is expected that, 
as in past years, the President of the United 
States, many State governors and the chief ex- 
ecutives of scores of cities will officially recog- 
nize the week by issuing proclamations. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
through its 1400 branches is also actively in- 
terested in the work and schools, churches, 
theaters, fire departments and civic and business 
organizations of all kinds will also give Fire 
Prevention Week their attention. 

Retail merchants handling hardware will find 


D URING 1922 the fire losses in this country 
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Fire 


Prevention 
Week 


October 7-13 


in Fire Prevention Week an opportunity to jump 
their sales volume by pushing items that bear 
upon fire prevention and fire protection, in- 
cluding ‘clean-up.” Hardware dealers more 
than any other retailers should be boosters of 
fire prevention. 

Window trims and counter displays featuring 
various types of fire extinguishers, reels of hose, 
metal buckets and barrels, self-closing metal 
waste containers and safety gasoline cans, non- 
inflammable cleaning and polishing fluids, elec- 
tric flashlights and batteries, and lightning 
arresters will provide a definite “tie-up.” 

Prior to and during the week of Oct. 7-13, 
the fire departments of many municipalities 
make a practice of inspecting business and 
residential premises with an eye especially to 
securing the removal of rubbish and litter as 
breeders of fire. This makes desirable also the 
display of mops, buckets, scrubbing brushes, 
brooms and metal incinerators for trash, to- 
gether with approved sweeping compounds and 
similar housecleaning articles. In the past 
many hardware stores have drawn attention to 
the occasion by depicting an untidy 
kitchen in one window and in another 
a model kitchen in which every effort 
has been made to reduce the likelihood 
of fire. Others have shown in minia- 
ture a clean cellar contrasted with a 
littered one. One store last year 
demonstrated the function of metal 
incinerators by putting one in a 
prominent window and concealing in 
its depths an electric fan to which 
were attached long streamers of red 
muslin, giving the effect of flames. 
Placards bearing slogans will be 
effective in drawing closer the connec- 
tion between the displays and the 
significance of the occasion. 
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jp Upiow & SQUI- 

ER of Newark, 
N. J., drives home the 
idea of fire prevention 
in a forcible manner 
with this interesting 
window display. Fire 
buckets, fire  extin- 
guishers of various 
types and waste cans 
are featured. Also 
note the pertinent slo- 
gans to be found on the 
show-cards in this win- 
dow. 





HE Banister & Pol- = 

lard Co., also of | 
Newark, N. J., carried 4 
the matter a_ step 
further. This firm not ht 
only showed extin- 
guishers, cans, ete., : i 
but in addition fea- tH, 
tured photographs tak- i 
en of the damage done 
at Newark fires. 





ND then Arthur 

Nungesser of the 
same city got down to 
the very root of the 
matter when he in- 
stalled this window. 
This display shows the 
corner of a_ kitchen 
that is an invitation to 
the local fire depart- 
ment. The sign on the 
stove, “There are 23 
violations of common 
sense in. the. untidy 
kitchen—count them,” 
tells the story. It’s 
a sure thing that every 
onlooker stopped to 
count the 23 violations. 
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Dovt clean Gloves wll 
Gasoline vodoor’s 
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CHARLIE. JOHNSONS JUS 

BOUGHT A NEW CAR TOOcL AST 
WEEK 1 SOLD HIM ONE. OF THOSE 
XSPOT LIGHTS ETC 




















“[wo Kinds of Sales Duqqeotiond 


picked up several pointers on selling. I re- 

member one booth in particular where the pro- 
prietor exhibited more than ordinary salesmanship. 
It was one of those places where you pay a dime for 
the privilege of tossing six rings at an array of cheap 
jack knives stuck upright in a felt covered board. 
Every time you put a ring over a knife, the knife is 
yours. It looks easy, but it’s not as easy as it looks. 
It just happened that there was no crowd around this 
particular booth, but as we approached a man stepped 
up, bought a handful of rings and began dropping 
them deftly over the knives. He got four with the 
first six rings and three with his second purchase. 
Then he took his knives and sauntered off. Sy that 
time twenty or thirty men and boys were crowding 
each other in an effort to buy rings. Every time the 
crowd thinned out, that ring-throwing expert stepped 
up, captured a few knives and a new crowd congre- 
gated. 

Later we found out that he was employed by the 
booth proprietor for that very purpose. He never 
said a word, but the proprietor called out the results 
every time he won a knife. He was simply employing 
one of the greatest. single elements of selling—the 
power of suggestion. His actions suggested that it 
was easy to win a knife for a small investment, ande 
the crowd bought rings on the strength of that sug- 
gestion. It made me realize how weak the average 
retail salesman is on the matter of sales suggestion, 
due mainly to the fact that nobody has ever taken 
the trouble to explain it to him. 

Now, there are two distinct kinds of suggestion 
as applied to sales. They are known as direct sugges- 
tion and indirect suggestion. Both are necessary 
adjuncts to good selling. 

Direct suggestion is exemplified when the sales- 
man specifically suggests the purchase of some article. 


N FEW weeks ago I attended a county fair and 


For example, the customer buys a can of paint and 
the clerk suggests the purchase of a brush. Direct 
suggestion is used mainly in selling articles which 
naturally group themselves in families. Sales of this 
type are classed as companion sales. To perfect him- 
self in this form of selling, it is a good plan for the 
salesman to make up lists of articles which naturally 
go with each other. A systematic use of such lists 
in making suggestions will materially increase his 
sales. 

Indirect suggestion is very different. In employing 
it the salesman brings up a subject which interests 
the customer and unconsciously influences him to buy 
some article. The salesman does not appear to be 
trying to sell the article. For example, a customer 
has made a purchase, and does not respond to sugges- 
tions of companion articles. As the salesman prepares 
to wrap up the purchase he remembers that the cus- 
tomer has a new automobile. ‘How do you like your 
new car?” he queries. Then he goes on: “Charlie 
Johnson has a new car also. He drives quite a bit 
at night, and has had a lot of trouble locating road 
signs, warnings, etc. He dropped in last week and 
bought one of those new adjustable spotlights and 
says he hasn’t climbed out of the car to read a road 
sign since.” Often the prospect shows his interest 
by asking to see the spotlight in question. If not, it 
is voluntarily shown. “This is the light he bought,” 
the clerk says as he passes it over to the customer. 
Questions and a sales-talk naturally follow. 

The big advantage of indirect suggestion is that 
it does away with the usual sales resistance, since 
the customer thinks he is buying of his own initiative. 
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Padlocks and Scissors—Small Items But 
Big Sellers with School Children 


The Service Hardware Co. of Lakewood, Ohio, Sold 5 Dozen 
Padlocks and 23 Pair of Scissors in Two Days— 
A 4 Foot Window Display Did It 


metic: A 4 ft. section of a 

window on a side street was 
devoted to a display of padlocks, 
thimbles and scissors. The display 
contained two dozen locks, ten scis- 
sors and a handful of thimbles. In 
two days it sold five dozen padlocks, 
twenty-three scissors and more than 
100 thimbles were given away. 
How much of this merchandise could 
you sell in a week if you gave it a 
full window section? 

Jack Scheuerman and William 
Fishel of the Service Hardware Co., 
Lakewood, Ohio, keep abreast of the 
times. They know when a new law 
is passed affecting this 40,000 resi- 
dential city west of Cleveland. Lake- 
wood school authorities recently in- 
stalled a dual locker system. Each 
child has two lockers and is obliged 
to furnish its own lock. One locker 
is in the basement for the “gym” 
suits and the other is in the upper 
corridors near the classroom for 
clothing. 

A few children, who bought locks 
last year for the clothing locker, 


| ERE’S a problem in arith- 


ACK SCHE- 
VERMAN 
and William 
Fishel cashed in 
on this 4- foot 
window display. 


still have them on hand. To such 
careful kiddies there is a mar- 
ket for the second lock. All others 
will need two. Each girl in school 
needs a pair of scissors and a thim- 
ble for sewing classes. 

The Service Hardware Co. or- 
dered a large stock of keyless pad- 
locks, believing that this type is bet- 
ter for children, who are apt to lose 
keys. Mr. Fishel made up this dis- 
play early on a Monday morning, 
wrote out a show-card and opened 
the doors for business. 


Real Sales Made 


At 3 o’clock on Tuesday five dozen 
locks had been sold, twenty-three 
scissors had been sold and more than 
100 free advertising thimbles had 
been handed out. Each girl who 
bought a lock was given a thimble 
and reminded that Service Hardware 
Co. sold excellent scissors at the 
right price. Some of the girls 
picked out a pair that suited their 
fancy and went home for the neces- 
sary money. All of which goes to 
show that a little interest in the 


things about you will lead to profit- 
able sales channels. 

The sale of locks, and scissors to 
school children is governed largely 
by the size of your town cotipled 
with your own ambition to secure 
this trade. Fishel took less than 4 
ft. on the side street window section 
and brought plenty of trade at once. 

If you are in a college town a com- 
plete padlock -window would be a 
novel and profitable display. The 
majority of colleges open Oct. 1 or 
thereabout. High schools are open 
now and so are grammar schools. 
That does not mean that it is too 
late to work this padlock sale. In 
fact the present is just about the 
right time. 

When you are thinking of locker 
padlocks remember the local athletic 
clubs, dance halls and even the Y. 
M. C. A. or other organizations hav- 
ing swimming pools and gymna- 
siums. The use of the keyless or 
regular type of padlock is largely a 
matter of individual taste and a 
complete window should feature 
both types. 





N addition to 

selling pad- 
locks and scis- 
sors, 100 
bles were 
away. 


thim- 
given 
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Do You Want to Know More About 
Builders’ Hardware? 


How to 


as Understand 


It 
= 
i How to 


How Interpret 


It Is 
Made 


How 
It 
Operates 


How to 
Read 





W. N. Thomas 


HE next issue of Harpware AGE will carry the first of a series 
of articles on builders’ hardware, pronounced by experts in 
the trade as “the most practical and comprehensive” they 

have ever read. 


These articles were written by the man whose portrait appears 
above—W. N. Thomas. Many of our readers know him person- 
ally. They remember when he sold builders’ hardware on the 
road; when he read specifications and interpreted blueprints for 
them. They know that he knows builders’ hardware from the 
raw material stage to the finished product; that he is an acknowl- 
edged builders’ hardware expert. 


Mr. Thomas is going to tell HarpwareE AGE readers in an inter- 
esting, practical way the things that every hardware merchant and 
every man behind a retail hardware counter should know about 
builders’ hardware. 


His first article deals with locks. It appears next week. Read 
it and see that every clerk in your store reads it. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT. 
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Specifications 


Blueprints 
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40,000 in Radio Sales 
in Nine Months 


PLE KMARPENEO =e 


HEED 


ERE’S one 

of the radio 
displays of 
Schroeter Bros. 
Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
that helped boost 
sales. 


HE question of the advisa- 

bility of selling radio sup- 

plies through the hardware 
store has been under discussion for 
some time and many frank opinions 
have been expressed both for and 
against the line. In the meantime 
the number of hardware dealers who 
are putting in radio stocks is in- 
creasing steadily. Those who started 
early and have built up a local repu- 
tation are concerned solely with the 
enlargement and improvement of the 
line. The Schroeter Brothers Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis. Mo., for in- 
stance, has found the line sufficiently 
profitable to devote one of its win- 
dows exclusively to displaying it. 


$40,000 in Nine Months 


This firm is located in the heart of 
the business center of St. Louis, and 
window space is valuable, conse- 
quently it is never devoted to any 
line that does not have a strong ap- 
peal at the time it is being shown. 
This firm’s record of sales for radio 
and radio equipment for nine months 
was $40,000. Just two things were 
used to build up the sales to this 
point. The consistent advertising 
policy of the firm was responsible 
for the first step. The second step 
was the use of show windows on the 
busy street. The two forces working 
together built up the large sales. 

Any hardware dealer who looks at 
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The Schroeter Bros. 


Hardware Co. 





1. Advertises Radio Consis- 
tently. 


to 


Features Radio in Fre- 
quent Displays. 

3. Ties Up Radio with Auto 
Accessories and Electrical 


Goods. 


4. Plays Up Small Items 
Prominently. 


THIS EXPLAINS THE 
$40,000 SALES IN 9 
MONTHS 


the accompanying illustration of the 
Schroeter window will gain an idea 
of the adequate stock carried. That 
is exactly the impression created in 
the minds of persons, who looked 
at the window. The illustration of the 
counter display of C. A. Londelius 
& Sons, Chicago, will also give an 
idea of the methods used by this 
progressive firm in displaying radio 
equipment. This firm has done par- 
ticularly well with their radio sales 
and the line has been a profit maker. 

Radio seems to fit into the hard- 


OTE the tie- 

up with ac- 
cessories and 
electrical goods. 
Also note the 
small, price- 
marked items in 
bins. 


ware store with all the ease and com- 
fort of a foot in an old shoe. It: 
borders the electrical sundry line 
and the auto accessory stock. The 
display of the Schroeter Brothers 
Hardware Co., was a happy arrange- 
ment of the three lines. This firm 
even went so far as to put in a num- 
ber of the automobile accessories 
which really had nothing to do with 
radio, but there were many of the 
items that were needed by the radio 
fan in connection with assembling 
his own set. The panel boards at 
the rear of the window were used to 
advantage in showing other auto ac- 
cessories and some electrical mer- 
chandise. The tray or compartment 
idea at the front of the window is 
probably responsible for the sale of 
more small articles than any other 
method. These little trays or bins 
are all price tagged, as is everything 
in the window, and they bring in the 
sales for the small-priced items that 
help swell the profits when they turn 
fast enough. 

When radio was first introduced 
many hardware dealers became en- 
thusiastic about the line and im- 
mediately put in stocks. Others felt 
it was a little doubtful whether it 
had really come to stay and a few 
scoffed at the idea. The net results 
have been interesting. Many who 
acted promptly and have taken the 
business seriously have made money. 
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G.. a 
interesting corner of the 


Those who waited have found it a 
bit harder to break in, due to the 
competition from mail order houses 
and dealers in other lines who put in 
radio. Few of the scoffers remain. 
The great majority of dealers now 
realize that radio is not a fad. 


wr, Radio Is Hardware 


There seems to be no question but 
that the hardware trade is “sold” on 
the idea that radio is hardware and 
belongs in the hardware store. Ex- 
perience has taught the majority of 
dealers to buy in small quantities 
and keep a well-selected stock that 
will sell. The surface of sales has 
hardly been scratched for the users 
of radio who started with small in- 
expensive sets are securing larger 
and more expensive equipment. 

The sale of wire and electrical 
merchandise along with the radio 





bore. 








Londelius & Sons of Chicago, Ill., also recognizes the value of radio as this 
firm’s department proves 


equipment is tremendous. Radio has 
built up increased profits for mer- 
chants who sell small electrical sun- 
dries and merchandise. The _ in- 
crease in business has been tremen- 
dous. The people who made flash- 
light batteries and the storage bat- 
tery peoplé have found a great mar- 
ket for their old products adapted 
to radio uses. Tool sales have also 
increased. 

A large amount of money is being 
expended in the big cities in the 
daily advertising of radio equipment, 
but the country is hardly touched 
as yet. The demand is there and 
it is very near the surface. All that 
is needed is a little digging and some 
excellent profits will be uncovered. 


Reasons for Slow Sales 


The writer recently talked with 
one dealer who did not think much 
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of the line as a profit producer. And 
there was a reason for its slow sales, 
In the first place he had his stock in 
dingy, poorly-arranged show cases, 
It was difficult to look into the cases 
and tell what was there. No atten- 
tion had been paid to what the stock 
contained, and, if a customer asked 
for radio supplies, he was shown 
the selection and told to pick out 
what he wanted because this dealer 
apparently did not know one part 
from another. If the customer really 
knew what he wanted, he might jind 
it, but if he was thinking of building 
a set and was inexperienced there 
would be no sale until he went else- 
where and found someone who knew 
enough about the goods to sell him 
what he wanted. 

Business is like this the world 
over. The disgruntled merchants 
are usually the ones who do not 
know their merchandise and have 
only a casual interest in what they 
are made of and their uses. On the 
other hand, dealers who have reached 
the peaks of merchandising success, 
have always had an intense interest 
in every bit of merchandise they 
had to sell. 

If you have a radio department, 
take a personal interest in it; find 
out the names and uses of the vari- 
ous parts. Advertise the line and 
push it. It is one of the best means 
of bringing a youngster into the 
store that has yet been found and 
young trade means good trade. 

There was a time when paint was 
more or less of a “mystery in a can.” 
That situation does not exist today. 
Any hardware man can tell his cus- 
tomers volumes about the mixed 
paint he sells and many of them 
have worked their paint departments 
into big profit-producers. It is the 
same way with radio—it will not be 
long until all the mystery will have 
gone out of it and it will be sold 
just as commonly as spark plugs, 
sockets and lamp cord. 
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THE BORE OF 
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GUNS 


O the word “bore,” when used to tell the gage of a shotgun, there 

attaches an interesting bit of history. In the days when rifle balls were 
spherical, and long, cylindrical conical-headed bullets and rifle barrels 
were undreamed of, the gunsmith adopted a curious but convenient method 
of designating the gage or diameter of the bore. 
stating how many bullets of the size that would fit a particular musket 
would go to make a pound. Thus a 1o-bore musket would be one of such 
a bore that 10 of its bullets would go to make a pound weight. 
gun would be one whose bullets would run 16 to a pound, and so on. : 
Hence the anomaly that the larger denomination musket has the smaller = 


He expressed it by 


A 16-bore 
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SIMPLE table 12 ft. long and 
A 3 ft. deep earns from $40 to 

$50 a week for the Andrews 
Paint & Hardware Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This table is built with a num- 
ber of small box compartments and 
an upper shelf. Hooks along the 
front of the shelf provide display 
space for strainers, large cooking 
spoons, egg beaters, whisk brooms, 
and kindred every day merchandise. 
In the boxes you will find soap trays, 
sharpening stones, nail brushes, salt 
shakers, doughnut cutters, coffee pot 
tops, cork screws, bottle openers, can 
openers, lamp burners, stove lifters 
and countless other small hardware 
items selling at 5 cents, 10 cents, 
and 25 cents each. Some pieces 
come to odd figures in between but 
the table while not a bargain coun- 
ter is essentially a 5, 10, 15 and 25 
cent counter. It includes the mis- 
cellaneous assortment of househoid 
articles needed in every home. 


66 EET every customer at the 

door and greet him as a 
friend,” says H. O. Coe of Coe & 
Bacher, Cleveland, Ohio. “Make 
him feel that you are glad to see 
him as well as his money. Avoid 
cheap and commonplace expressions 
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$50 a Week from a Twelve Foot Table 


The goods on the shelf run a little 
higher in price in some cases but 
you will note that they are also com- 
mon hardware items needed every 
day. Frying pans and curtain rods 
are stacked on the under shelf and 
another type of curtain rod is fast- 
ened to the front of the box section. 
Andrews finds that women walk to 
the rear of the store when the sales 
staff is busy. They note a desired 
item, pick it up and a small extra 
sale has been made with negligible 
additional overhead. 


A Real Money Maker 


Mr. Andrews is so pleased with 
the success of this table in the rear 
of his store that he plans to have 
another one just like it as soon as 
he has a few moments for breathing. 
Mr. Andrews says that the table 
earns $40 to $50 weekly in small 
sales that might otherwise stay 
around a weekly total of $20. Each 





Treat "Em Right—It Pays 


in seeking to serve him. Insist that 
your salesmen do the same. The 


timid fellow finds it awkward at first” 


but we have found that a few days 
of conscientious endeavor along this 
line soon becomes pleasant and 
profitable. You will find more fun 


new customer is invited to inspect 
the small goods table and they 
usually purchase something. 

A small goods table is very useful 
when you have an opportunity to 
buy some specialty that you have 
not handled before. It relieves you 
of the display problem. The small 
goods table gets attention. The 
racket stores, now found in every 
large city depend upon tables of this 
type exclusively and they are sell- 
ing all kinds of merchandise—some 
hardware included. 

A rule of the Andrews store is 
that whenever a customer requests 
any of the incidentals stocked on 
this table the salesman must convey 
him to the table and suggest that he 
inspect its contents and explain that 
the table is solely for the conven- 
ience of the patrons. It groups in 
one place many of the items which 
need frequent replacement or addi- 
tion. 


in your business and larger profits.” 
We have seen Mr. Coe put this idea 
into practice and you can see a smile 
light up the face of every customer. 
People like to be treated in a friendly 
way, and in such a frame of mind 
they become better prospects. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
REPORTS RECORD 
BUSINESS 


First Eight Months of 1923 Greatest 
in History of the 


Trade 


The present year is the greatest in 
the history of the automotive industry, 
according to statistics for the first eight 
months, presented at the recent con- 
vention of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association. 

Production of 2,659,064 motor vehi- 
cles in 1922 set a new high record, but 
the 1923 output will be well above 3,- 
000,000 cars and trucks, according to 
the most conservative estimates. It is 
quite likely to reach 4,000,000, say rep- 
resentative leaders of the industry. 
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Up to Sept. 1 about 2,700,000 cars and 
trucks have been produced. 

Three phases of the dominant topic, 
“Widening the Market for Automotive 
Products,” were discussed. Roy D. 
Chapin, chairman of the Board, Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, spoke on the 
need for more and better roads; George 
H. Pride of the Autocar Company spoke 
on service and maintenance problems, 
and Harry Meixell of the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee on automobile | 
taxation questions. | 

In telegrams to M. L. Heminway, 
general manager of the association, 
leading car and truck manufacturers | 
gave their reasons for confidence in the 
continued prosperity of the automotive | 
industry. | 

In stressing the importance of the 
automobile industry, A. Erskine, 
president of the Studebaker Corp., 
said: 

“In the volume of capital investment, 
output, employment and sales the auto- 
mobile industry at present ranks sec- 
ond, if not first, in our industrial life. 
More people probably are dependent | 
upon it for a living than any other | 
of our industries. The automobile in- 
dustry is one of the largest consumers 
vf raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products, and one of the heaviest 
users of the railroads. 

“Reflecting upon these facts, it seems | 
logical to conclude that nothing could | 
hurt the automobile business except 
widespread national depression, which 
is entirely unlikely. 

“There never will be any great | 
problems facing the automobile indus- | 
try different from those which are com | 
mon to all businesses. The automobile | 
is so intorwoven into our national life | 
and necessities that the production and | 
sale of motor cars is fixed and stable 
business that nothing can undermine.” 











Dealers Witness 
Film 

The Philadelphia Hardware Associa- | 

tion enjoyed an educational program | 


Philadelphia 





presented by E. C. Atkins & Co. on 
Sept. 12. A moving picture aided by 
a talk from E. Mesloh of the Atkins 
company showed the development of 
the hand saw from its first inception 
suggested by the formation of a row 
of serpent’s teeth to the finely finished 
product of today. J. G. Esmonde, one 
of the prominent retail dealers and in- 
cidentally an auctioneer of considerable 
repute, held a sale of merchandise 
which had been sent to the meeting for 
the purpose. Each article was secure- 
ly wrapped from view of the pur- 
chasers until sold, and many surprises, 
also good profitable buys, were made. 
The proceeds went to the entertain- 
ment committee. 


Economy Mfg. Co. Expands 


The Economy Mfg. Co., 5350 German- 
town Avenue, Germantown, Phila., has 
increased its facilities for producing 
stamped metal specialties and is now 


making knee irons and mending plates 
| in considerable quantities. 


The die de- 
partment is rapidly completing tools 
capable of producing practically every 
trade requirement in the stamped 
metal line. A new building to meet 
the requirements of this rapidly grow- 
ing business is contemplated. 


Toy Heads Sales of Henkel-Claus 
Cutlery Co. 


Jack Toy becomes sales manager of 
the Henkel-Claus Cutlery Co., Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Sept. 1. Mr. Toy was 
formerly connected with The American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland, in the 
same capacity. 


G. W. Tyrol Now With 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 


George W. Tyrol, formerly con- 
nected with J. H. Williams & Co., has 
recently joined the sales organization of 
the Bonney Forge & Tool Works, manu- 
facturer of drop-forgings, wrenches and 
tools, Allentown, Pa., and will travel in 
Pennsylvania, Southern New York and 
Delaware. 


| Fire Sweeps Plant of 


Peerless Level & Tool Co. 


A fire apparently of incendiary origin 


| occurred in the plant of the Peerless 


Level & Tool Co., manufacturer of 
“Peerless” levels and plumb rules, 
Sterling, Ill., on Sept. 13. All of the 
company’s unfinished material and 
levels in the course of manufacture 
were severely damaged by fire, smoke 
and water. The finished stock as well 
as much of the machinery also suffered. 
As a result of the fire, shipments will 
not be resumed for from two or three 
months, according to a statement by the 
company. 








Wilson Oliver Succeeds 
Lanchantin 


Oliver Bros., Inc., of New York City, 
announce the appointment of Wilson 
Oliver to succeed O. A. Lanchantin as 
manager of the Pittsburgh office in the 
Peoples Bank Building in that city, Mr. 
Lanchantin having resigned recently to 
become sales manager of the Eastern 
Steel Products Corporation, with plant 
at Spring City, Pa. ° 

Mr. Oliver is a son of the late Thomas 
E. Oliver, founder and for about thirty 
years president of Oliver Bros., Inc. 
He is well qualified to fill his new posi- 
tion by reason of his broad experience 
in the business, having entered the ser- 
vices of this company in 1913, and also 
because of the fact that he was con- 
nected for several years with a large 
wholesale hardware house. 

Mr. Oliver enlisted in the Essex 
Troop of New Jersey at the outbreak 
of the war with Germany, and after 
a year’s training at Camp McClellan, 
Ala., went to France and saw action at 
St. Mihiel and in the Argonne. 





E. C. Pole Takes Over 
Mill Specialties Co. 


Edward C. Pole has purchased the 
business of the Mill Specialties Co., 
formerly located at 439 Arch Street 
for seven years, where it was owned 
by Howard G. Noble of Westfield, 
Mass. Mr. Pole will continue the busi- 
ness at 156 North Fifth Street, han- 
dling the McKinney Trucks of the Mc- 
Kinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
products of the Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Diagraph 
Stencil Machine Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
New lines will be added shortly. Mr. 
Pole is assisted by Walter S. Grau, 
general manager, and Earl T. Pole, 
assistant general manager. 





Millers Falls Co. Opens New 
Warehouse 


The Millers Falls Co., manufacturer 
of tools, Millers Falls, Mass., has re- 
cently opened a new warehouse and 
sales room at 9 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, where a complete stock of its 


products will be carried. 


New Members for Indiana Assn 


Secretary G. F. Sheely reports that 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion gained eighteen new members be- 
tween the period July 1 to Sept. 1. 
Present membership is listed at 1018. 


Milo J. Thomas Injured 


Milo J. Thomas, retail hardware mer- 
chant, Corunna, Ind., was severely in- 
jured Aug. 19 when he fell from a 
stepladder and injured his hips and 
back. He will be laid up until Oct. 1. 
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James & Hawkins Employees 
Visit Stanley Showrooms 


For the purpose of studying its prod- 
ucts and manufacturing methods, a 
delegation from James & Hawkins, Inc., 
an organization conducting a chain of 
hardware stores, Long Island, N. Y., 
recently visited the New York show- 
rooms of the Stanley Works, 100 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York City. The party 
consisted of E. Dennick, sales promo- 
tion engineer, Mr. Monagle and Mr. 
Downes, buyers and managers of the 
chain units. 

The party was received by Charles 
Pincus, senior salesman in the New 
York division of the Stanley Works and 
the Stanley Rule & Level Plant. He 
was assisted by three of the other men 
from the local sales force, namely, Mr. 
Drentlau, Mr. Roy Schmidt and Mr. 
Neill. They were taken through the 
showrooms, and the various lines of 
goods manufactured by the company 
were discussed in detail. 





Lanchantin with Eastern Steel 
Products Corp. 


In the announcement printed on page 
88 in the issue of HARDWARE AGE of 
Sept. 13, of the fact that Oliver A. 
Lanchantin was to leave Oliver Bros., 
Inc., of New York on Oct. 1, to go with 
the Eastern Steel Products Corporation, 
the name of the latter company was in- 
advertently printed as the Eastern 
States Steel Corporation. This was 
wrong, as the correct name of the con- 
cern that Mr. Lanchantin will be iden- 
tified with after Oct. 1 is the Eastern 
Steel Products ‘Corporation, which has 
its executive offices in the Widener 
Building, Philadelphia. 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Making 
Extensions 


The McKinney Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware, garage 
door sets and other hardware products, 
is making some large additions to its 
plant located on the North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Some time ago this con- 
cern acquired large additional property 
adjacent to its plant, and now owns 
two full city blocks. The company 





capacity for the manufacture of its 
products. ; 

The original business of the McKin- 
ney Mfg. Co. was first established in 
1865 in a small machine shop in Cin- 
cinnati, where it grew rapidly. Sev- 
eral years later the founder, William 
S. McKinney, was joined by his brother, 
James P. McKinney, and in 1870 the 
company moved the plant into larger 
quarters in Hamilton, Ohio. In 1878 
the plant was moved to still larger 
quarters on Rebecca Street, Allegheny, 
now known as the North Side section 
of Pittsburgh, but it was only a few 
years until these quarters were en- 
tirely too small to meet the demands 
of the fast growing business, and a 
large plot of ground was secured on 
what was then known as Market 
Street in lower Allegheny, on which a 
much larger and more modern plant 
was built. Additions have been made 
to this plant from time to time, and 
today it is one of the largest plants 
in the country devoted to the manufac- 
ture of wrought hardware, with a vast 
scope of products, including not only 
a complete line of hinges and butts, 
but other hardware specialties such as 
door latches, bolts, handles, shelf 
brackets, barn and garage door hangers 
and track, and other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. While the company sells its 
products to the jobbing trade only, it 
has spent much time and money in 
campaigns among the retail hardware 
trade advocating the use of better hard- 
ware for all classes of buildings, and 
has met with more than ordinary suc- 
cess in this work. 

There is no doubt that there is 
more of a tendency today than ever 
before to use higher grade hardware 
in all classes of structures, the builder 
of even a modest priced home being 
convinced that by spending a few more 
dollars he will secure better hardware 
that will not only add to the appear- 
ance of his home, but which will give 
it a higher value in case he should de- 


| sire to dispose of it. 





recently bought a city street, so that | 


this plot of ground is now privately 
owned by the company and can be 
utilized as it desires in making more 
additions from time to time. 


Several years ago a large concrete | 


six-story warehouse was erected on the 


corner of Liverpool and Preble Ave- | 
nues, but the business of the company | 


grew so fast that this building has 
been enlarged, and is now used partly 
for manufacturing purposes. A new 
warehouse for steel storage has been 
built and is now in use for that purpose. 


Other enlargements have been planned | 


or are under way, and when completed 


the company will have increased its | 





Schlueter to Represent L. W. 
Ferdinand in N. Y. Territory 


The L. W. Ferdinand Co., Boston, 
manufacturers of Jeffries Marine Glue, 
has appointed August Schlueter as 
sales representative for Jeffries Marine 
Glue in the New York territory. Mr. 
Schlueter was formerly president of the 
New Process Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers of Nupro Products, and is said 
to be an expert in the uses of marine 
glue. 


Cleveland Dealers to Meet 


The next monthly meeting of the 
Cleveland Retail Hardware Association 
will be held Friday, Oct. 12, at the Old 
Colony Club, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. Dealers in Cleveland and suburbs 
interested in joining should communi- 
cate with secretary, G. J. Scheurerman, 
Service Hardware Co., Lakewood. 











PAINT CONVENTIONS 
TO BE HELD 
IN CHICAGO 


Three Organizations to Hold 
Important Meetings 
in October 


The week of Oct. 15 will be a busy 
one for paint and varnish men in Chi- 
cago. Delegates to the three conven- 
tions—the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United 
States, and the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association—will find their 
time fully occupied at the various 
sessions to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Oct. 15 to 19. 

A tentative schedule of meetings in- 
cludes the following: 

Oct. 12—Meeting of National Save 
the Surface Committee together with 
the chairmen of Save the Surface com- 
mittees of the various paint, oil and 
varnish clubs, Drake Hotel, 10 a. m. 

Oct. 18—A. M. First showing of the 
new Save the Surface motion picture. 
Report of 1924 Save the Surface ac- 
tivities to the convention. 

Oct. 18, 5.30 to 7.30 p. m—Annual 
dinner of presidents and secretaries of 
paint clubs, and members of local Save 
the Surface committees, as guests of 
the National Save the Surface Com- 
mittee. 


D. F. Keane Buyer for Palisades 
Park Lumber & Supply Co. 


Dan F. Keane, manager of the Pali- 
sades Park Lumber & Supply Co.’s 
branch store at Grantwood, N. J., has 
recently been appointed supervisor and 
buyer of the company’s four branches, 
located at Palisades Park, Grantwood, 
Fort Lee and Fairview, N. J. This 


|company does a general lumber, mill 


work and builders’ and masons’ sup- 


| plies business and also deals in hard- 


| housefurnishings, etc. 


ware, tools, paints, plumbing supplies, 
Mr. Keane is 


| desirous of receiving catalogs and price 











lists from manufacturers and jobbers 
handling any of the lines carried by 
the Palisades company and its branches. 


“Ask Us” Signs Bring Trade 
to Ohio Store 


Seattered about the store interior of 
The Vulean Hardware Co., Springfield, 





| Ohio, are ‘signs reading “Hello” and 


“Ask Us.” These cards oblong in shape 
measure 12 in. long and 6 in. deep. 
Black letters against a white back- 
ground are used and the signs may be 
seen from different angles. Customers 
comment on these cards and while the 
company cannot determine its definite 
effect they have found more inquiries 
from customers regarding items not 
in sight or in stock. The “Ask Us” 


| sign accomplished this. 
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Obituary 
Cyrus Reimer 


‘Cyrus Reimer, sales manager of the 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died Sept. 14 while seated at his 
desk. He was born in Easton, Pa., in 
1854 and was engaged in the retail 
hardware business in that town for 
many years. 
land in 
Owosso, Mich., for the company. 


Louis H. Hiener 


Louis H. Hiener of the Wheeling 
Metal Mfg. Co., Moundsville, W. Va., 
and for a number of years head of the 
Hiener Hardware Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., died recently in his fifty-first year. 
Mr. Hiener is survived by his widow 
and five children. 





Truscon Stee] Co. Moves Michi- 
gan Office 


The Michigan office of the Truscon 
Steel Co., manufacturer of steel prod- 
ucts, is to remove to a new building at 
615 Wayne Street, Detroit, Oct. 1, oc- 
cupying the entire second floor. The 
office includes a complete service or- 
ganization and engineering department. 
This office will furnish information, 
estimates and details on all Truscon 
steel products, including reinforcing 
steel, metal lath, steel windows, steel 


Before coming to Cleve- | 
1905 he covered Detroit and | 
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| joists, highway reinforcement, stand- | 
ard building, inserts, foundry flasks, | 
| platforms and pressed steel parts. The | 


| general advertising department of the 
Truscon Steel Company will be located 

| on the same floor with the Michigan of- 

| fice. 

| 


Lock Firm Incorporates 


The Allan Lock Corp., New York 
| City, was recently incorporated in the 
state of New York for the purpose of 
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Hardware Athletes Win 
Philadelphia Track Meet 


The athletes of David Lupton’s Sons 
Co. and Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 
won sufficient points to insure victory 


| for the hardware men at the fourth 
' annual track and field games of the 


| engaging in the manufacture of locks, | 


| hardware, ete: The capital stock is 
| $50,000, and the incorporators are Abe 
| Rosenberg, Louis Rosenberg, and J. H. 
| Richter, all of 35 Warren Street, New 
| York City. 


Kaufman & Weiner Move 


| Kaufman & Weiner, retailers in hard- 
| ware and housefurnishings, Atlantic 
| City, N. J., have recently removed from 
| 1005 Atlantic Avenue into the building 
adjoining at 1007 Atlantic Avenue, 
where more adequate facilities are pro- 
| vided for the company’s rapidly grow- 
| ing business. 








Cloverdale Hdwe. Co. Builds 


| Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber Co., 

| Cloverdale, Ind., is erecting a two-story 
warehouse which will measure 62 by 
106 ft. 





Industrial Amateur Baseball League of 
Philadelphia held at the Northeast 
High School Grounds, Sept. 15. 

M. F. McDonnell, Director of Track 
and Field Day, presented a program 
of events including the services of a 
first class brass band that more than 
pleased the large gathering of rooters, 
who in turn did their part to enliven 
things for the contestants. The prizes 
were of considerable value and ranged 
from beautiful silver loving cups to 
gold and silver medals. The starter 
was George Kistler, U. of Pa.; clerk 
of course, Louis N. Goldsmith, B. P. 
O. E.; announcer, Robert Howe Cal- 
houn, U. S. N.; honorary presidents 
and referees, William B. Munroe, Mil- 
ton Hohlfeld, John E. Bromley, Her- 
man Hohlfeld, Theodore F. Oechsle, 
Henry I. Magee. 





Fox & Plattner Changes Name 


The firm name of Fox & Plattner, 
South Whitley, Ind., has been changed 
to Plattner & Richards, Frank J. 
Richards of that city having purchased 
the interest formerly held by Frank 
Fox. 

(News continued on page 87) 


Sometimes “Free Air” Will Show a Profit 
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Lower Taxation to Be Important Issue 
in Coming Congress 


Big Committee Chairmen Are Staging Sharp Contest-—-- 
Bankers Attack Flexible Tariff—Determined 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24, 1923) 

HE eariy days of the new Con- 

| gress which convenes in December 
will be marked by one of the live- 

liest legislative scraps of the session. 
The chairmen of the two most powerful 
committees of the House of Represen- 
tatives will lead the opposing sides and 
already the membership of the House 
is lining up behind the chosen leaders. 

I told you recently of the plan of 
Chairman Madden of Illinois, ‘the 
aggressive head of the influential Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to bring 
about at the coming session a substan- 
tial reduction in the tax burdens of 
the people. Mr. Madden would adopt 
a flexible scheme by which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would have au- 
thority to enforce a lower tax schedule 
during each year in which the Treasury 
should show a surplus. 

This would involve the delegation by 
Congress of broad powers to be vested 
in an executive officer and the legisla- 
tion would need to be drawn with 
great care to avoid making it repug- 
nant to the Constitution which very 
zealously guards the authority of Con- 
gress. There is little doubt, however, 
that a constitutional law could be 
framed to carry out Mr. Madden’s plan. 


Green Opposes Madden’s Scheme 


But now comes along Representative 
Green of Iowa, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who tells Presi- 
dent Coolidge that he does not favor 
the Madden scheme. He takes the posi- 
tion that it is too early to predict the 
volume of the Nation’s revenue for 
the coming year and he does not think 
it wise to raise among the people any 
false hopes that their burdens may be 
lightened. 

It is probable that Mr. Green also has 
in mind the movement for a soldiers’ 
bonus, the success of which would mean 
heavier rather than lighter taxes dur- 
ing the next ten years at least. Some 
of the most experienced members of 
both houses, including the astute chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
Senator Reed Smoot, are predicting the 
passage of the legislation and it 1s 
regarded here as significant that Presi- 
dent Coolidge has expressed no opinion 
on the subject beyond repeating Mr. 
Harding’s declaration that if Congress 
authorizes a bonus it will have to pro- 
vide a method of collecting the money. 





Movement for Mileage Books 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


Mr. Madden is not disheartened, 
however, but comes back at his critics 
with the assertion that they fail to 
appreciate the flexible character of his 
plan. He says that if there is no sur- 
plus. at the end of the current fiscal 
year the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have no authority to reduce tax- 
ation; hence no harm would be done 
by clothing the Secretary with a power 
which he would not exercise unless the 
condition of the Nation’s finances 
should warrant. 


Would Hasten Lower Taxation 


His chief purpose, he says, is to 
secure the passage of a measure which 
would accomplish two important things, 
viz.; insure a lifting of the tax burdens 
as soon as possible and obviate the 
necessity of enacting new revenue 
legislation at each succeeding session 
of Congress. Many members of the 
House have indorsed the Madden plan 
which seems to be very popular among 
business men who have examined its 
features with care. Good lawyers in 
both houses are confident its constitu- 
tionality would be upheld by the courts. 

A board appointed by Secretary 
Mellon is studying the whole tax prob- 
lem, and Mr. Green is hopeful that a 
report on its findings will be available 
for the Ways and Means Committee at 
the coming session of Congress. He 
announces that he will again introduce 
his resolution for a_ constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the issuing of 
tax-exempt securities. 

One of the first problems the Ways 
and Means Committee will attempt will 
be simplification of the revenue laws. 
Legislation also will be introduced to 
expedite the disposition of appeals from 
decisions in tax cases and to prevent 
evasions. Most of the old tax appeals 
have been disposed of, but recently new 
eases have begun to accumulate. 


Bankers Fighting Flexible Tariff 


Bankers throughout the country, 
especially in the South and West are 
throwing rocks at the flexible provi- 
sions of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law. During a recent hearing before 
the Tariff Commission President Clair- 
borne of the American Bankers League 
assailed these provisions in vigorous 
language. 

After describing the purposes of the 
league to be tod provide “a medium 


through which the bankers of the nation 
friendly to domestic producers, could 
unite in actively aiding them in secur- 
ing adequate tariff levies upon their 
products and to further afford facilities 
for any group of banks so desiring to 
express and present their views to 
Congress on important problems of 
Government in a most orderly and con- 
vincing manner,” he gave a working 
illustration of its methods by the ope- 
ration of the tariff group with which, 
it is stated, “more than 9000 banks 
have affiliated. The individual bank is 
committed only t6 the resolution it 
signs. The tariff resolution which has 
been laid before the President and the 
Tariff Commission and will be sub- 
mitted to Congress, strongly opposes 
a revision of the present tariff measure 
at this time. 

In stating the views of the league Mr. 
Clairborne said in part: 

“The American Bankers League is 
composed of American bankers who 
invest their money in American securi- 
ties and who finance American pro- 
ducers, and we feel that we have an 
equity in this’ fight that the Tariff 
Commission should recognize. As 
bankers we are willing to cooperate 
with Congress in its general policy of 
building up American industry by a 
national Protective Tariff system, and 
we stand ready to finance industries 
that have received rates of duty that 
insure them against destructive for- 
eign competition. 


Clouds Every Schedule 


“But the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act cloud the title to every 
schedule. It operates as a Free-Trade 
rider to the Fordney-McCumber law 
and injects uncertainty into values and 
fear into trade and becomes an able 
ally to foreign interests and a foe to 
home industries. It should be repealed. 

“As bankers we are waiting for a 
go-ahead signal from the Tariff Com- 
mission. We are investors in safe 
securities and cannot afford to specu- 
late on the outcome of decisions. We 
want a clear statement from your com- 
mission as to what constitutes a basis 
for reopening tariff schedules and we 
want to know what constitute legiti- 
mate complaints and who are eligible 
to make them. 
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“Should the Buyer Accept Favors?” 


Seymour N. Sears Makes Some Interesting Comments 
on This Much-Discussed Subject 


HE following letter from Seymour N. Sears to 
the editor of HARDWARE AGE speaks for itself. 
Here it is: 


“Mr. Llew S. Soule, 
HARDWARE AGE, 
39th St. and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


“Dear Llew: 

“Was much interested to read your article in the 
issue of HARDWARE AGE Aug. 23, entitled ‘Should the 
Buyer Accept Personal Favors from the Seller.’ 

“As you know, I am a seller, and have been over 
twenty years with my present house. I can well re- 
member when it was quite customary in the early 
days for a man to spend a whole day in the fair-sized 
towns, sometimes two or three. The afternoons might 
be spent at a ball game or fishing, the evenings at the 
hotel or theater. Very often the customer and his 
wife were entertained, and it was considered a usual 
procedure. 

“I am sure no salesman thought he was buying a 
man’s business or doing anything unbusinesslike; he 
was simply playing the game according to rules. In 
those days competition was not so keen. The buyer 
bought all his needs, from screws and tacks to lawn 
mowers, from one source, the visit of the salesman 
was an event prepared for long in advance and the 
visit was a profitable one to the salesman. 

“Hotel rates were $2 a day, American plan, best in 
the house, and a theater ticket seldom more than a 
dollar. All meals were 50 cents each, and better than 
the average $2 one today. 

“This condition changed almost overnight. The 
merchant specialized in his buying, the road men one 
met were younger and brought in a new merchandis- 


Mr. Hardware Dealer— 


ing method. The hotel went from $2, American plan, 
to $3.50 to $4 just to sleep, the war brought the rail- 
road fare to about double and the road man must meet 
the new conditions. 

“Now the towns that he spent three days in he makes 
in a day and the one-day towns he must make three a 
day—or quit. 

“As you know, I enjoy a good cigar and usually have 
one with me. I believe, however, that I can say with- 
out stretching the truth that I smoke as many given 
me by my buyer friends as I give away myself. 

“Many of my people say that I am in such a hurry 
to get in and out of town that they don’t get a chance 
to chat with me, and ask if I cannot arrange it to be 
in town at the lunch hour so that we can eat together, 
and the only basis is each pay the alternate check. 
One of my good friends keeps the lunch account in a 
little book so that there will be no mistake as,to whose 
turn it is to pay. 

“There are some towns in which I have never 
stayed at the hotel—am an invited guest at the home 
of my friend the buyer, and there is, of course, always 
a way out not to make this a one-sided entertainment. 

“The salesman I find is today usually a wholesome 
fellow, with but one wife and a family ‘somewhere 
back home.’ His social life is largely lived away from 
his family, and it is not to be wondered at that he 
welcomes the opportunity to meet and spend part of 
his time with those of his own calling and social 
standards. 

“Everyone will not agree with me, I know, but the 
time has long passed when the traveling man was a 
social outcast. He has many times a knowledge and 
experience that is of value to the merchant. His 
advice is often sought, and it is my experience that I 
am the recipient of more favors as a seller than I am 
permitted to give. 
“SEYMOUR N. SEARS.” 
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Why YOU should paint NOW. 


1—A well-kept and well-painted store room and store front reflects the 


prosperity of your firm and is a good advertisement of the paint you sell. 


2 It is hard to build up a good paint business if your shelves, ceiling and store 
: front look dingy and are on unknown terms of familiarity with the paint 


: brush. 


2—A light colored, high gloss room will save many dollars in electric 


light bills during the dark months. 


3—The morale of your employees will be increased through the cheerful- 
ness of your place of business. It will have a profit-producing effect on 
your customers—they will feel like spending money in your store—because 


it is cheerful. 


. 
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Dont Get Set! 


that his constant prayer was—“Oh, Lord, never 

allow me to become consistent.” Then he 
would look at me with a smile and twinkle of the 
eye and say—“When I am dead, I will be just the 
same all the time. Then I will be consistent. I 
do not wish to be consistent while I am alive.” 


| tists had a friend who was fond of saying 


Now what he meant was that he feared becoming 
set in his ideas, in his habits and in his work. 
Life should be fluid. Life is full of change and 
those who are studying life with a view of getting 
the most out of it in business must change as time 
and conditions change. 


You would naturally laugh at a speculator in 
Wall Street if he bought and sold according to 
what happened last year or the year before or 
during the past ten years. The successful specu- 
lators do not work that way. 


During the World War a firm of brokers told 
me that their customer who made the greatest 
amount of money throughout the war in his 
speculations was drunk most of the time. This 
man made millions. Now these brokers told me 
he was very successful because on account of his 
state of mind, he was not governed in his specu- 
lations by what happened in the past. He was in no 
condition to remember the past. The past did not 
make him afraid. Said this man, when just fairly 
sober—“I believe this war is going to last several 
years. All of our industrial concerns will make 
alot of money. ‘The larger the concern the greater 
their opportunity to make money.” Therefore 
he bought Bethlehem Steel Common and other 
industrial stocks. When the armistice became 
a fact he staggered into the broker’s office one 
morning and remarked “I guess the game is up. 
Sell all my industrial stocks and buy me United 
States bonds.” Then he got drunk and dis- 
appeared for several months. He not only ac- 
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cumulated a great fortune during the war but he 
kept it. 


Now what happened to a lot of our business 
houses? While the handwriting on the wall was 
perfectly plain, not more than one house out of a 
thousand in 1919 sold out their inventory and 
metaphorically speaking, went into bonds. Why 
was this? The answer is simple. Their minds 
were too set for them to think new thoughts. 
Their minds were frozen. They were rigid. They 
were consistent and this rigidity of judgment cost 
their concerns millions of dollars. 


What has all this got to do with a sales manager? 
Just this—a sales manager should carefully study 
what is taking place in the various territories. He 
should concentrate his efforts where business is 
good. He should relax in his selling expense and 
in advertising in territories where conditions are 
poor. A sales manager who just allows his sales- 
men to work through territories year after year 
as they stand is in exactly the same class as a 
retail hardware dealer who carries over his re- 
frigerator and ice cream show window displays 
and advertising into the time when snow flies. 
Both are set. 


A sales manager should constantly study and 
follow up success. Suppose you have a salesman 
who is doing splendidly in a certain territory. 
It is the greatest folly because this man is doing 
well to leave him alone. If he is doing so well 
that means that you can send him an assistant 
or divide his territory and that you will do a great 
deal better. I write this and I think the suggestion 
is a valuable one, because you will find a good 
many sales managers are doubling up their sales- 
men where business is poor instead of trying to 
shake those trees the hardest that carry the most 
fruit. 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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This shows how familiar firm names may be enlarged 


HE value of illustrating show- 

cards cannot be overestimated. 

Many leading manufacturers of 
standard products spend thousands of 
dollars annually on specially designed 
trade-marks and illustrated lithographs 
featuring their special brands with 
original and copyrighted imprints. 

Pictures were the first forms of writ- 
ten communication which archaeologists 
have been able to discover. The horse- 
shoe was the blacksmith’s emblem, the 
boot was the shoemaker’s, the inn 
keeper hung out a bunch of grapes 
carved out of wood and painted in natu- 
ral colors. The wooden Indian was the 
tobacconist’s sign, and the apothecary 
shops still use the different colored 
water urns. And how often have we 
looked for the old familiar red and 
white striped barber pole. The letters 
of the alphabet are traced back to their 
early pictorial sources. Psychologists 
say that 85 to 90 per cent of the people 
are eye-minded and that this largely 
explains the success of the motion pic- 
tures today. 

People want pictures for they help 
them visualize the merchandise and 
give them a better idea of what you 
have for sale. Particularly is this true 
where the goods can not all be dis- 
played. 

Cuts, trade-marks and distinctive im- 
prints add to the attractiveness of the 
show-card and tell the story in fewer 
words which naturally makes less work 
for the show-card writer. 

Every merchant should cash in on 
any article he handles which is nation- 
ally advertised by displaying the im- 
print which the public has been ac- 
customed to seeing and thereby derive 
the benefit from extensive advertising 
campaigns. ° 

Illustrations on a show-card should 
be used to deliver the “selling punch” 


and not with the sole idea of making 
the card artistic. Each imprint or 
trade-mark shown herewith is a rough, 
crude copy of the smaller original one 
shown above it. The idea is to first 
sketch it out roughly with lead pencil— 
then outline or re-trace it over with a 
No. 6 or 8 red sable brush. Afterwards 
fill-in the inside of letters with a No. 
10 or 12 brush. 

Take for instance the “Corbin” im- 
print which is being nationally adver- 
tised in all the leading magazines and 
trade papers. The name “Corbin” 
stands back of many _. different 
products. The same may be said of 
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The Use of 
‘Trade Marks, 


Imprints 


and Pictures 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


“Sargent,” “Starrett” and many others. 
The public has been educated up to the 
qualities of these different brands and 
the familiar imprints they immediately 
recognize. 

There are six different types of let- 
ters used on the imprints shown here- 
with. The letters in the word “Ply- 
mouth” are Roman. In the word “Dem- 
ing” heavy italic letters are used. While 
in the word “Disston” a type of Egypt- 
ian letters are utilized. The words 
“Gates Belts” are lettered in half- 
block. The name “Simonds” in a mon- 
grel Roman type. The word “Pennsy]- 
vania” is lettered in all caps, full-block 
type. With the possible exception of 
script and.Old English these practically 
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HACK SAW FRAMES AND BLADES 





And here’s another cxrample of the way in which it may be done 
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Practice is the only thing that 


cover the field of different style alpha- 
bets. 

Each one of these designs are so 
distinctive in character and simple in 
design that it will require but very 
little effort on the part of an amateur 
to produce a legible facsimile on a 
show-card. Two other methods may be 
employed in copying these imprints. 

One is with the aid of a pantograph 
for enlarging, or, if the proportions of 
copy are of the right proportions de- 
sired, the imprint may be reproduced 
on the show-card in the following 
manner: 

Procure a piece of tracing paper 
(any thin, white paper will answer), 
place over the imprint to be copied and 
trace the outline of letters through. 
Rub a little powdered lamp black on 
the back or any dry color on the back 
of traced pattern, when finished this 
will act as a carbon and by re-tracing 
over the outline on tracing paper with 
a sharp pointed instrument the pattern 
may be accurately re-produced on a 
show-card. 


Three 


— May 1 to June 30 of this 
year the Weaver Hardware 
Store, Dayton, Ohio, sold three 
dozen bicycle tires. Two window 
displays three weeks apart had large 
window cards suggesting new tires 
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will make this sort of work perfect, but that’s true of every kind of work 


The chief drawback to the amateur 
letterer is struggling along with an 
impractical outfit of brushes and tools 
and inks. 

The red sable brushes designed for 
sign painting are practically worthless 
for show-card writing, on account of 
the stock being too thin and the hairs 
in the ferrule too long. Camel’s hair 
brushes should not be considered as 
they are too soft for water color pur- 
poses and have very little resiliency. 
Red sable, show-card brushes are de- 
signed for water color lettering only 
the hairs seldom being over 1 in. in 
length. 

The first attempts at lettering is 
bound to bring forth a few difficulties, 
everyone of which may easily be over- 
come by following these lessons in 
HARDWARE AGE, devoting a few eve- 
nings every week in systematic practice. 

The first difficulty is in keeping all 
perpendicular brush strokes perfectly 
straight. The tendency which the 
beginner cannot understand is for these 
strokes to either lean a little to the 





Dozen Bicycle Tires 


for vacation cycling. The store is 
near a high schoo] where many boys 
ride to and from sessions. George 
Weaver, the proprietor, took the 
name of each boy purchaser and will 
send him a follow-up letter next 


right or the left. This may be over- 
come by drawing a dozen or more u,- 
right lines about % in. apart with a 
ruler in either pen or pencil, and then 
exercising care to follow along these 
lines with a free-hand brush stroke 
(be sure not to hold the brush too 
tightly). The eye and hand will un- 
consciously become accustomed to this 
operation through practice, and the 
difficulty is soon overcome. 

Some beginners experience more diffi- 
culty in their first attempts at the cir- 
cular strokes. The best way to over- 
come this is to draw a series of perfect 
circles with the aid of a compass or 
any perfectly round article, and then 
follow the circular lines with the brush 
making one-half the circle at a time. 
Do the left side of the circle first, then 
the right, being careful all the while 
to keep right on the circular line. 
Never when making a brush stroke 
stop in the middle of a stroke, but go 
at it in a bold free-hand manner, and— 
‘if at first you don’t succeed—try 
again.” 


1 Two Months 


spring. One of the Weaver cards 
suggested that the first vacation 
money the high school boy earned 
should be invested in new tires. 
Bicycles will be used in the fall. 
Think it over. 
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Fall Business Increasing 
—Prices Remain Firm 


ports received from the various jobbing centers throughout the country show 


en in fall merchandise continues to increase as the season advances. Re- 


that this business is for the most part considerably in advance of that done dur- 


ing the fall season a year ago. 


country report that future business is decidedly good. ; 
Jobbers in certain sections are still having trouble with deliveries from manufac- 


turers, but in the main these have shown a decided improvement during the past few 


weeks. 


Pick-up business is also good and certain sections of the 


Prices for the most part remain unchanged and such changes as have taken place 
are of a minor nature. The general opinion seems to be that price changes will be few 
and far between from now until the end of the year. 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


WO manufacturers of lead washers have ad- 
vanced prices 50 cents per 100 lb. during the 


past week. 


Several makers of cotton goods have announced a 
10 per cent advance in prices. 


The Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa., 


Several manufacturers of standard plate washers 
have made slight advances on several sizes. 

One maker of saw frames has made a slight reduc- 
tion in his line. 


have issued new list prices on drop-forged end 
wrenches, both carbon and chrome vanadium steels 
and all accessories, such as canvas cases, leatherette 
rolls, etc. All former lists are doubled, but the dis- 
counts are changed so that net costs are the same. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


, Sone price changes made effec- 

tive during the past week in lead- 
ing wholesale centers were the fol- 
lowing: 


NEW YORK.—Although minor price 
readjustments continue to be made in 
the New York wholesale market, no 
changes of importance were reported 
during the past week, and it is gener- 
ally believed that no radical departure 
from prevailing schedules will occur 
during the balance of 1923. A discount 
of 60 per cent is announced by certain 
of the jobbers on Stillson wrenches. 
Business in the metropolitan area con- 
tinues to improve, although a shortage 
is reported om many of the standard 
tools. The movement of fall merchan- 
disé is reported by certain of the job- 


bers as being entirely satisfactory, 
while pick-up business continues good. 


CHICAGO.—Turpentine has been ad- 
vanced 7 cents per gal.; denatured alco- 
hol has advanced 1 cent per gal.; shel- 
lac advanced 10 cents per gal.; manila 
rope has been reduced 1% cents to 2 
cents per lb.; manufacturers have ad- 
vanced sash cord 2 cents per lb., but 
jobbers’ prices are still unchanged. 
Sales are on the increase in the Chi- 
cago territory and good business is pre- 
dicted for the balance of the year. 
Bookings for spring merchandise are 
heavy. Prices are firm and, generally 
speaking, no reductions are expected. 

PITTSBURGH.—The hardware _busi- 
ness in this section is quiet. Prices of 
all metals save lead are lower than 
formerly, and minor reductions have 


been announced on goods made of cop- 
per, brass, tin and zinc. The steel 
business also remains quiet. Steel mills 
and blast furnaces are slowing up some- 
what as the demand continues to de- 
cline. 

CINCINNATI.— Few price changes 
were made during the past two weeks. 
Automobile fenders have been reduced 
by some jobbers to clear out surplus 
stocks, and some other minor readjust- 
ments have been made. Screws have 
been advanced in some cases. Ice cream 
freezer prices for next year will be 
the same as now in effect. Generally 
speaking, the price situation is stable. 
TWIN CITIES.—There have been no 
price changes of note during the past 
week. Business conditions in general 
appear to have become more stabilized. 
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Retail Business in New York Improves 


as Season Advances—F ew Price Changes 


GENERALLY healthy and active tone was observ- 
able in the wholesale market during the past week, 
and jobbers in the metropolitan area are reporting 
a satisfactory volume of business in practically all lines. 
Fall buying, as reported in last week’s summary, continues 
active and pick-up business maintains satisfactory pro- 


portions. 


No price changes were reported during the week, and 
while it is generally believed that numerous minor price 
readjustments will continue to be made, no radical altera- 
tions are looked for during the balance of the year. New 
discounts, amounting to 60 per cent on Stillson wrenches, 
have been reported by certain of the jobbers. As reported 
last week, an advance of 2 cents per lb. has recently been 
made on Mason lines of rope and other makes of awning 
rope and cotton rope. An advance of 2 cents per lb. base 
was also made on sash cord, while barrel bolts, etc., have 


gone up 10 per cent. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — 
Stocks good; prices steady; interest 
sustained. 


AXES.—Improved demand; prices firm; 
stocks satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ilb., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
$22.75 per doz. 
House axes, 2% lb., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. . 
BUCK SAWS.—Orders for fall good; 
stocks fair; prices holding firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saws, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
Saw, with round breast blued blade, 
extra thin back, 4% points, $13 per 


OZ. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55e. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%4c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mand continues excellent; prices firm; 
stocks broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider mills, 8%-in, tub, $5.90 each; 
16%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
$9:40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Serry crushers, aluminum teeth, 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 

COTTON GOODS.—Demand continues 
good; stocks ample; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f:0.b. New York: 

Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz. pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 

Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Pick-up. de- 
mand continues; prices firm; stocks in 
good supply. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 





Although factory shipments are continuing to improve, 
certain of the jobbers are complaining of difficulty in se- 
curing prompt deliveries of standard tools, particularly 
brick trowels. Because of the generally active demand 
for tools of all kinds and builders’ hardware, resulting in 
part from the recent marked increase in building activity 


throughout the country, many of the jobbers foresee a 


far in advance. 


continued shortage for some time to come, at least until 
the end of the year. 

Business in the retail stores, generally speaking, con- 
tinues to improve as the fall season advances. Some of 
the retailers report difficulty in securing merchandise 
promptly. This is due in some measure to the failure of 
some of the retailers to anticipate their wants sufficiently 
In order to alleviate this condition as 
much as possible, jobbers are urging retailers to order 
well in advance, pointing out that goods which are not on 


the shelf cannot be sold. 


gross. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


FURNACE SCOOPS.—Demand fair; 
stocks ample; prices holding firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Hollow back, wood Il 
handle, 68c each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Demand sat- 
isfactory; prices firm; stocks good. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 
Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 
Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c, each; No. 3, 9lc. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Demand from out of 
town good; prices steady; stocks in 
good supply. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, $1.65 
per doz.; without chain, $1.28 per doz. 
No. 1, $2 with chain, $1.59 per doz. 
without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 per 
doz. with chains; $2.35 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 2, $3.97 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. with 
chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 
chains; $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 per doz. without chains. Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7.26 per doz. with chains. 


ICE SKATES.—Supply good; prices 
firm. 


Union hardware: Sizes 9, 9%, 19, 
10%, 11, 11%, 80c. per pair; sizes 9, 
914, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, $1.15 per pair; 
sizes 9, 9%, 10, 1044, 11.11%, $1.21 
per pair; sizes 9, 94%, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 
$1.73 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
$1.06 per pair; sizes 9, 934, 10, 10%, 
$1.36 per pair, sizes 9, 914, 10, 10%, 
$1.45 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%. 
$1.80 per pair. Extension bob skates 
(plain), 53c. per pair. 


LANTERNS.—Prices firm; stocks am- 
ple; demand satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hylo, $7.50 per doz.; Monarch, $8 
per doz.; Victor, $8 per doz. 

Lantern globes, white, 1 doz. in box, 
$1.20 per doz. Ruby, 1 doz. in box, 
$3 per doz. 


LINSEED OIL.—No improvement in 
demand; stocks ample; prices show a 
downward tendency. 


Quotations to dealers, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbi., 98c. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
95c. Calcutta linseed oil in_ bbl., 
$1.30. Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double 
boiled oil is 3c. extra and oil in half 
bbl. is 5c. per gal. additional. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS.—Pick-up demand 
satisfactory; prices firm; stocks ade- 


quate. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
School crayons, white, 3lc. per 
gross net. Note: There are a num- 
ber of different qualities on the mar- 
ket. Prices vary according to quality. 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Very little 
improvement in demand; prices hold- 
ing; stocks apparently in good supply. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank. 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


7 


Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 
SNOW SHOVELS.—Stocks adequate; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only last a 
short time An advance is expected. 
Galvanized show shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 
WEATHER STRIP.—Demand improv- 
ing; stocks fair; prices holding firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weather strip, double rubber, 6624— 

5 per cent discount; single rubber. 
6644.—5 per cent discount Felt, 60 
per cent discount Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 
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Prices of Basic Staples 


RICES and discounts quoted by New York jobbers on basic staples are 


as follows: 


BOLTS 

Common Carriage Bolts, small, 30 to 30-10 per cent; 
large, 30 to 30-10 per cent 

Machine Bolts, small, 40 to 40-10-5 per cent; large, 
40 to 40-10 per cent 

Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent 

Stove Bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, both flat and round 
head 

Sink Bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 

Tire Bolts, 45 to 50 per cent 

Step Bolts, 40-5 per cent 

Screw Anchors, 75-10 per cent 

Lag Screw Shields, 80-15-5 per cent 

Machine Bolt Shields, 65-10-5 per cent 

BRIGHT WIRE GOODS 

Bright Steel, 80-10-10 per cent; Brass, 80 per cent; 
Galvanized, 80 per cent 

BUTTS 

Wrought Brass, list plus 10 per cent 

CHAIN, JACK 

Iron, 40 per cent; Brass, 40 per cent; safety, Brass, 
50 per cent 

CHISELS 

Socket Firmer, 50-10-5 per cent; Socket Butt, 50-10- 
5 per cent; Tang Firmer, 15 per cent; Tang Butt, 
15 per cent 

CUP HOOKS 

Brass, 75-10 per cent 

DRILLS 

Bit Stock, 60 per cent; Straight Shank, 60 per cent; 
Blacksmith, 60 per cent; Wood Boring, 40 per cent 

ESCUTCHEON PINS 

Brass Escutcheon Pins, 40 per cent off new list 

FAMILY SCALES 

Slanting Dial, 24 lb., $1.75 each; Straight Dial, 24 Ib., 
$1.75 each; Straight Dial, 24 lb., with Scoop, $2 
each 

GLAZIER POINTS 

Zinced, % lb. papers, 21c. lb. net 

HAMMERS, PICKS AND MATTOCKS 

Railroad Picks, 6 to 7 lb., 65¢ each 

Pick Mattocks, 75c each 

Plain Mattocks, 75c each 

Wedges, 9c lb. 

Striking and Drilling Hammers, 5 lb. and heavier, 
12c. per lb. 

Stone Hammers, 16c. per Ib. 

Crowbar, 8 to 20 lb., 8%c. lb. 
Some jobbers quote on all picks and mattocks 

33 1/3-5 per cent off standard lists 

HAMMERS AND SLEDGES 

5 lb. and heavier, 60-2% per cent; under 5 lb., 50- 
10-2% per cent 

“HANDLES (medium grade hickory) 

Hammer, 8%c. each 

Hatchet, 8%c. each 

Axe, 32c. each 

LOCKS AND BUTTS 

Common Butts, 3% x 3% (steel), 25c. to 29c. a pair 

Common Rim Lock, 4 x 3%, 238c. each 

Commoh Mortise Lock, 3% x 3%, 38c. each 


NAILS 

Wire Nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per keg 

Cut Nails, $4.50 base, per keg 

Wire Nails and Brads in small lots, 70 per cent off 
list 

Roofing Nails, 1 x 12, 100 lb., $7.55, galvanized; and 
plain, $5.55 

OIL 

Three in One, small, $1.20 per doz.; large, $2.40 per 
doz.; Handy Cans, $2.40 per doz.; Factory, $4.80 
per doz. 

PAPER 

Roofing Paper, 2 
$1.35 per roll. 

RIVETS 

Copper Rivets and Burrs, 30 to 33 1/3 per cent 

Copper Brake Band Rivets, 30 to 33 1/3 per cent 

Black Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Tinned Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Oval Head Iron Rivets, 50 per cent 


ROPE 
Pure Manila Rope, 20%c. base per lb.; hardware 
grade, 1914c. base per lb. 


SAND PAPER 
B & A, 20-2% per cent; Star, 20-2% per cent 


SASH CORD 6 

Cotton Sash Cord, 39c. to 43c. base, per Ib. 
Prices vary according to grade and differ in differ- 
ent sections of the city 

SCREWS 

Flat Head Steel Machine Screws, 66 2/3 per cent 

Round Head Steel Machine Screws, 66 2/3 per cent 

Flat Head Brass Machine Screws, 60 per cent 

Round Head Brass Machine Screws, 60 per cent 

Flat Head Steel Wood Screws, bright, full packages, 
75-20 per cent 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent 

Flat Head Brass, 72%4-20 per cent 

Round Head Blued, 7214-20 per cent 

Round Head Nickel Plated, 6214-20 per cent 

Round Head Brass, 6744-20 per cent 

SCREW HOOKS 

Brass, 75-10 per cent 

SHELF BRACKETS 

Wrought Steel, Japanned, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent 

SHOVELS 

Contractors, polished No. 2, $12.50 per doz. 

STAPLES 

Galvanized Fence Wire, 7c. lb., $6 per keg; Gal- 
vanized Poultry Netting, 81%4c. lb., $7.50 per keg 

TINNED PICTURE WIRE 

50-10 per cent 

VISES 

Oval Slide, 2-in. jaw, $1.95 each; 2%-in., $2.30 each; 
3-in., $2.65 each; 3%-in., $3.35 each; 4-in., $4.70 
each 

WRENCHES 

Coes, 40 per cent; Agricultural, 50-5 per cent; Still- 
son pipe, 60 per cent 


ply, $1.45 per roll; tarred felt, 
Slate service roofing, $1.65 per roll 
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Prices Firm as Sales Increase in Chicago 
—Spring Bookings Heavy 


(Chicago office of 


and there is a confident feeling that buying and con- 
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cent of the average cost of finished product consists of 


wages even exceeding the peak of the war period. 


(Srand'en weather has brought an increase in sales, labor. At the present time, labor is fully employed at 


sumption of hardware of all kinds is to remain 
good for the balance of the year. Although the buying is 
for small lots, it is steady, and the frequency with which 
buyers appear in the market is also a healthy sign. 
Inquiry for wire products is improving. Barbed wire 
and fencing are also in demand by the farmers. Nut and 
bolt business continues fairly quiet, although an increase 
in demand is expected soon. Contracts for the fourth 


quarter are being offered. 


Prices in general are firm, and lower prices cannot be 
expected, until labor has taken a cut, as from 60 to 80 per 


AMMUNITION AND -FIREARMS.— 
Factories hard pressed to handle a fall 
demand for guns which is fully as 
heavy as in 1922. Dealers will recall 
the shortage in the supply last year. 
Late orders will be hard to fill. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Very 
satisfactory orders are being placed for 
fall and winter supplies; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 58c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spotlight. — Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 
90c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in., Cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pairs lots, 
338144 per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3%, non- 
skid, fabric, $8.65 each: cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%4, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each, 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25: No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, $8: No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, 
Serew Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap- 
On wrenches less 40 per cent dis- 
count, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Jobbers filling orders promptly 
from stock, although most manufactur- 
ers are still too busy to ship promptly. 
Prices unchanged and are expected to 
remain firm during the next few 
months. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 2 x 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes. 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


BALE TIES.—Stocks short; shipments 
hard to obtain, due to shortage of small 
wire. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 per 
cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand con- 
tinues to be good; jobbers’ stocks in 


Bookings for 
ally heavy. 


satisfactory condition. All orders 
being accepted at new list prices which 
have just been issued. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
79-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Scarcity 
of builders’ hardware; prices firm; no 
reduction expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.: 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyved front door sets, $4 per set: 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per 
set. 

CHAIN.—Prices firm and unchanged; 
demand continues steady, especially for 
weldless patterns. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain. 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 09 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Future orders have started to come in 
at new prices recently announced; new 
dealers’ discount now allows the dealer 
larger profit. 

We quote form jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clipping 
machine, $12.75 list: one-man power 
shearing machine, $21 list; top plates 
No. 90 and No, 360, $1.25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list. Dealers’ discount 334% per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, pedestal type, $85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. factory 
Chicago, with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS. — 
Judging from the sales that jobbers 
are booking, present prices must ap- 
pear attractive. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 49 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Orders for all kinds of 
cutlery increasing, both in size and 
volume. Merchants who have put off 
ordering their fall and holiday wants 
in cutlery and silverware lines are now 
sending in their orders freely and push- 


Estimates from Washington, placing this year’s cotton 
crop at only 10,750,000 bales, have caused a condition 
which amounts almost to a stampede among cotton users. 
Six weeks ago cotton for October delivery sold at 20% 
cents per pound on the New York exchange. Today it 
closed at about 29% cents per pound. This is equal to an 
increase return to the cotton planters in the South of 
about 400,000,000. 


spring delivery on garden hose, lawn 


mowers and other seasonable goods have been exception- 


ing for prompt deliveries. Dealers are 
advised to enter orders for their re- 
quirements while stocks are complete 
and assortment is unbroken. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. — 
Flashlight and heating appliance busi- 
ness show great improvement; demand 
for wiring devices also good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. brush brass 
key socket, 21c. each; two-way plugs, 
60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. each; one- 
piece attachment plugs, 18c. each; 
two-piece attachment plugs, 12¢. 
each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.— Prices have had no recent 
change and are expected to remain the 
same during the fall; sales very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage, 5-in., lap 
joint gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 
3-in., conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 
per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor 
elbows, $1.73 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Business very active in these lines; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Chicago: Striking or  black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-Ib. and heavier, 12c. 
per Ib. 

FIELD FENCE.—Stocks in good shape; 
fair business is reported; dating has 
been offered on this lihe; current busi- 
ness not very active. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from list. 

FILES.—Prices on files firm; sales 
good; stocks ample. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list: Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
FOOD CHOPPERS. — Factories con- 
tinue to be behind on orders; demand 
increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food Choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz. Enterprise 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.;: No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz 

FRUIT PRESSES AND _ CIDER 
MILLS.—Plentiful fruit crops at rea- 
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sonable prices is making a fine demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Fruit Presses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3. m4 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12-qt., $5.50 
ea 

Cider Milis.—Junior, $21.75; Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, $15.25. 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE. — 
Situation unchanged; manufacturers 
say galvanized pails are in great de- 
mand and are commanding a better 
price for prompt delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $1.95 doz.; 10- 
qat., $2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 doz.; 14- 
qat., $2.75 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.75 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices steady 
at present; demand continues to be ex- 
cellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength, A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 82 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Sales keep- 
ing up actively; manufacturers and 
jobbers are shipping promptly; no price 
change expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1114 first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forge nail hammers, $2 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—No price changes ex- 
pected during 1923; shipments being 
made promptly; sales are on a liberal 
basis and are much better than last 
season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
— forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Prices firm 
but unchanged; sales very good; con- 
tinued shortage of the best grades. 


We qvote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz, 


HINGES.—Stocks broken; sales being 
well maintained; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57: 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs, Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85: 
6-in., $2.81; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 

INCUBATORS.—Future orders being 
booked on an _ exceptionally liberal 
basis; big demand expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; Brooder Stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 

LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Current demand will not 
start until later. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each: No, 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


ICE SKATES.—New specifications 
coming in freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Key clamp—rocker, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 
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men’s and boys’, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; key clamp-—rocker, men’s and 
boys’, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key clamp —rocker, polished steel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; key clamp— 
hockey, men’s and boys’, $1.38 per 
pair; % key clamp—rocker, women’s 
and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key 
clamp—hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$1.38 per pair; screw-on hockey, $1.19 
per pair; men’s ice. skate outfits, 
$4.75 per pair; women’s ice skate out- 
fits, $5 per pair. 


LANTERNS. — Manufacturers report 
best demand in several years; sales 
from now on should be excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


NAILS.—Jobbers report good stocks on 
hand; business improving with sea- 
sonable weather; prices exceptionally 
firm with predictions of an advance 
by some makers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 1-in. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine ad- 
vanced 7 cents per gal.; denatured alco- 
hol, 1 cent per gal.; shellac, 10 cents 
per gal.; the balance of the staples re- 
main the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 95c. per gal 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel -lots, 
$1.02 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 97c. per 

gal. 


~ Turpentine, —Barrel lots, $1.21 per 
gal. 


Denatured Alcohol.—Barrel lots, 55c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
100 Ibs.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 
Ibs. ; 25-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ibs.; 
12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 lbs, 

Dry Paste.—In barrel, 6%c. per 1 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3. 50 
pee gal.; orange, $3.25 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Sales more 
lively than at any previous period of 
this year; prices very low; manufac- 
turers report higher material and 
labor costs, which may mean higher 
fall prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium talc surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—In anticipa- 
tion of an unusual Christmas demand, 
dealers are getting their stocks in 
shape; jobbers’ sales very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.— No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No, 183, $12 
doz.; No, 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.— Oval, No. 193. $12 
o— No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 
aoz. 

Nursing Bottles. — Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-oz. 
(narow neck only), 0c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60; 8-oz., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.: No. 209. $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cupn, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.;: 6-cun, $28 doz, 

Utility Pans.—No,. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
229, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Demand for accessories, such 

s “B” batteries and tubes, increasing, 
indicating that radio fans are putting 
their outfits to work again. 
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REFRIGERATORS.—Next season’s or- 
ders coming in freely; present outlook 
would indicate that many of the fac- 
tories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 


ROLLER SKATES.— Orders being 
placed now for spring delivery; fall de- 
mand expected to be heavy. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union, boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pr.; girls’, $1.65 pr. 


ROPE.—Prices on manila rope reduced 
this week from 1% cents to 2 cents 
per lb.; current sales moderate in 
volume, but good; orders have started 
to come in for early 1924. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 164%4c. per Ilb.; 
No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. per Ib., 
base; so-called hardware grade ma- 
nila rope, 18%c. per lb.; No. 1 sisal 
rope, highest quality, standard brands, 
14%c. to 16%c. per Ib., base; No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, 13%c. to 
15e. per lb., base. 


SASH CORD.—Although local jobbers 
have not as yet changed their price on 
sash cord, there has been another ad- 
vance of 2 cents per lb. The market 
continues to hold firm. 


We quote from * cae saad stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: standard 
brands, $10.35 per aon. hanks; No. 
8, $12 per doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Demand continues 
steady; deliveries from factories slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common- 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. 
gy No. 105, 57c. doz.; barrels, 53c. 

OZ. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Prices unchanged 
and firm; demand continues very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREWS.—Sales reported as normal; 
stocks ample to meet all requirements. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blues, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76. per cent new list: 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Strong market in tin and lead; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from_jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; ; Stand- 
oe No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Cold 
weather has naturally stimulated buy- 
ing, from a retail standpoint, on this 
item; prices expected to remain firm 
during the fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.h. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows. — 6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.99 
per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Present prices ex- 
pected to remain unchanged during the 
balance of 1923; sales active; local 
stocks complete. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 


sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 
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TRAPS:—Dealers getting their late 
orders placed for traps; future ship- 


WIRE GOODS.—Current demand good. 
It is expected that new prices on 
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12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 


ments have all been made; stocks not poultry netting and wire cloth will be count; galvanized after poultry net- 


ting, 45 per cent discount. 


as adequate as they might be; current announced about the middle of October. WRENCHES.—Nothing new in this 


business has hardly started. We quote from jobbers’ stocks, situation; business excellent; prices un- 
: , f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight changed. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.53 spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 $4.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
doz.: No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 50 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz. ; 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 doz.; lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 doz.; 100 Ib.; catch weight spools painted dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off. 
Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; No. barb fence, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 


1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 


black wire cloth, 


per 100 sq. ft.; 60-7% per cent off. 


Business Quiet in Pittsburgh District 
—Uncertainty Regarding Price Changes 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

Tee week under review has been the quietest in 

every way that the steel trade has had since last 

April, that being the month when a slowing up in 
demand for steel products started, and which seemed to 
gather momentum from that time. However, there was 
no slowing up in steel works operations until along in 
June and July, for the reason that the mills all had such 
a large backlog of orders that they did not feel the fall- 
ing off in new demand for at least about three months 
after it started. 

In April last, and until well into the summer, all the 
mills were very much behind in deliveries on practically 
all kinds of finished steel products, deliveries by the rail- 
roads were somewhat slow, and there was a very great 
shortage in supplies of many kinds of finished steel prod- 
ucts. Both of these conditions have largely disappeared, 
the railroads are furnishing cars very promptly, the mills 
are pretty well caught up on back orders, the result being 
that buyers of steel are now able to get prompt shipments 
by the mills, also prompt deliveries by the railroads, so 
that the real necessity for buying ahead to avoid belated 
shipments or rail deliveries has passed. This largely ac- 
counts for the fact that buyers are confining their orders 
mostly to small lots for current needs, knowing they will 
get real service from the mills and the railroads. 

Another feature of the situation that is working against 
any heavy forward buying movement is that jobbers and 
consumers are not assured in their own minds that pres- 
ent prices will hold through the fall and winter months. 
They feel that the chances of any higher prices are very 
small against the chances that the market may seek a lower 
level. Just now the tendency is toward lower prices on 
some lines of steel, but this is not very pronounced as yet. 
It is still fresh in the minds of the trade how heavily the 
consuming trade bought in the early months of this year, 
and it has developed recently that with a majority of 
these heavy users of steel, they covered themselves right 
up to the close of this year and are not showing any ten- 
dency as yet to place orders for early delivery next year. 
In fact as the situation looks now, there is not likely to 
be any heavy steel buying until this year is gone into 
history. 

With the falling off in new demand, there has been a 
further slowing down in operations of steel mills and blast 
furnaces, and output of pig iron and semi-finished steel in 
September will show a falling off as compared with 
August. Since the first of this month, about a dozen or 
more blast furnaces have gone out of blast, while steel 
works operations as a whole are down to close to 80 per 
cent, this being an average of all the independent steel 
mills with those of the Steel Corporation. 

When the slowing down in operations, together with 
the falling off in demand are jointly considered, it is really 
remarkable how well prices have held up, and how firm 
the market is at this writing. There has been an entire 


absence of any decided break in prices, and today the 
actual decline in any steel product has not been over $2 per 
ton, if that much. Some weakness is developing in prices 
of semi-finished steel in the forms of new billets and sheet 
bars, also in structural steel and some extent in pig 
iron at two or three large consuming points, especially 
in the Birmingham district. Costs of making pig iron are 
now so high that many furnace operators in preference to 
selling their iron at a loss closed their furnaces and will 
allow them to stay idle until the demand and ruling prices 
will allow them to operate at a profit. 

Reports from the steel companies that inaugurated the 
eight-hour day in their steel mills are uniformly favor- 
able. The shorter day was put in operation with much 
less trouble than expected, the only hindrance being the 
shortage of men, but this was overcome to some extent 
by the shutting down of some plants, the men thus de- 
prived of work going to other plants, also by bringing up 
negroes in large numbers from the South, and finally by 
the fact that already there has been a large influx of men 
that have been holding outside jobs to the steel mills, in 
order that they will have warm jobs over the coming 
winter. The labor shortage is gradually being cleared 
up, and by the first of the new year is expected to be 
pretty well cleared up. The falling off in output by the 
adoption of the eight-hour day has been very small, and 
this is also true of any increased labor costs. At first 
there was a considerable increase in costs, due to the try- 
ing out methods that had to be used, and the many experi- 
ments that had to be made in the apportioning of men 
and in other ways, but these rough spots have been 
smoothed out, and today the eight-hour day is firmly 
established in the mills. 

As stated several times before in our reports, there is 
not likely to be any real important developments in the 
steel trade over the remainder of this. year. There may 
be, and likely will be, some further slowing down in opera- 
tions, some recessions in prices, but the remainder of 
the year is likely to be passed with the steel trade going 
along about as it is now. 

As in the case of the steel trade, there were no impor- 
tant developments in the hardware trade in the past week. 
The volume of business with jobbers and retailers is fairly 
heavy and is expected to show increase very soon, as the 
fall demand for holiday and other seasonable goods is 
expected to be active. Prices show no material changes, 
the few slight advances made in some lines being offset by 
lower markets on other lines. All metals except lead are 
slightly lower, and this is reflected in some minor reduc- 
tions in prices on goods made from copper, brass, tin and 
zine. On the other hand, cotton has reached about 28 
cents per lb. and some advances have been made in prices 
on mop heads, cordage, sash cord and other cotton goods. 
Makers of ice cream freezers have announced prices for 
next season, and which are practically the same as for 
this year. 
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AXES.—Demand is quite active, prices 
being firm, but deliveries by the makers 
are not satisfactory. Jobbers’ stocks 
are only fairly large, and their supply 
of axes is moving out freely to the re- 
tail trade. No change in prices noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz. ; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
died, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Most shipments 
from the makers to the jobbers and 
consumers are at the old prices, with- 
out the new extras, so that a real test 
of the new prices has not as yet been 
made. Large machine bolts are still 
being sold to the leading users at 60 
and 10 per cent off list, but this low 
price is made only in large lots. Prices 
on rivets are none too strong, and it 
is said that the $3 price on structural 
rivets is shaded in some cases to the 
large trade. The new demand for nuts 
and bolts is only fair, and is mostly for 
small lots. Discounts on nuts and bolts 
now in effect to the large trade, and 
prices on rivets in large lots are now 
as follows: 

Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 60 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list: 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list: 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 3.75c. off list. C.p.c. and t 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
9/16-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
eent off list; %-in. and larger, U 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; 
S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in pack 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and .214 

per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %4- 
in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
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ends, Je-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 
65 and 5 per cent off list. Washers. 
5e. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex, head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. * Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3 to $3.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.19 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, %-in. 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Bagle carriage bolts, 

65 and 10 per cent off list. Eagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
Champion tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 
COTTON GOODS.—Prices on raw cot- 
ton are about 28 cents per lb., the 
highest reached in some time. As a re- 
sult, the market on cotton goods, such 
as mop heads, cordage and sash cord 
is somewhat higher. A number of 
makers of cotton goods have put up 
their prices about 10 per cent. 
COPPER PRODUCTS.—Prices on cop- 
per products are only fairly strong, but 
the demand is still quite active. Prices 
being quoted by the makers of copper 
goods, but which might be shaded on 
good orders, are about as follows: 

We now quote: Copper conductor 
pipe, in lots of 500 ft. and over, 40, 
10, 10 and 2% per cent off list; 200 to 
500 ft., 40, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; 100 to 200 ft., 40, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 20 
per cent off list: ferrules, 27% c. base; 
copper nails, 25c. per Ib.; copper rods, 
24c,. base; copper bottoms, 30%c. base. 

CUT NAILS.—It is stated that the 
prices of $3.25 base, per keg, on steel 
cut nails at maker’s mills, is none too 
strong, and might be shaded on a good 
order. The mills are able to make 


prompt shipments. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The new 
demand for both iron and steel bars is 
light, but prices are holding quite firm. 
It is said that most of the shipments 
being made by the mills on steel bars 
are nearly all on old contracts, prices 
being somewhat below the regular price 
of 2.40 cents at maker’s mills. Ware- 
houses have not changed their prices 
for some months. Iron bars are hold- 
ing quite firm. 
Warehouse prices on steel bars in 

small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


SHEETS.—Orders placed so far this 





3.25¢. ; 
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month are a little heavier than in the 
same period in August, but the sheet’ 
market cannot be said to be active, 
Shipments by the mills are still in 
excess of new orders, and some mills 
that need orders badly are offering to 
ship out in one week from date of 
order. Prices are holding fairly firm, 
In large lots makers are quoting as 
follows: 

No. 28-gage black sheets, 3.85c.; 
blue annealed, 3c., and No. 28-gage 
galvanized, 5c., all these prices being 
f.o.b. at makers’ mills. For small lots 
from stock jobbers charge the usual 
advances over these prices. 

SHOVELS.—Nothing new to report. 
Demand is fair and prices holding quite 
firm. Some makers say they are pretty 
well filled over the next two months. 

Jobbers continue to quote $11 per 
doz. for fourth grade plain black, and 
$12 ner Anz fer polished from stock to 
the retail trade. 

STEEL PIPE.—New business being 
placed with the mills is fairly heavy, 
and there is an incessant demand from 
consumers for deliveries on contracts, 
so that the mills are being pushed to 
satisfy the wants of their customers. 
Most mills are still back from ten 
weeks to three weeks on deliveries of 
butt weld sizes of pipe. There is quite 
a good demand for lap weld sizes. 
Prices are firm, and fur small lots from 
stock are about as follows: 

Black Galv. 
doescG08 $9.31 
1%.. 9.71 12.59 
1%..11.60 15.05 





ve 015.61 20.25 
21%. .24.68 pay 

Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—The new demand 
for wire nails and all kinds of wire, 
especially for wire fence, is better than 
for some time. Makers of wire fence 
are giving their trade spring dating 
on wire fence, and this has helped the 
demand a good deal. Prices on all wire 
products are firm. 


Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod, 





Predicted Shortages Fail to Worry 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ALL business continues at a good rate, and the trade 
KF is, generally speaking, satisfied with the situation. 
Buying continues to be of the hand to mouth vari- 
ety, but orders are distinctly more numerous, and reports 
indicate that the month of September will maintain the 
general average increase over last year as has been main- 


tained this year to date. 


There have been few price changes reported in the last 
two weeks, and’ practically none from manufacturers. 
What changes are being made are generally readjustments 


stable market. 


Cincinnati—F all Buying Good 


of prices to meet conditions. Some jobbers have been 
clearing out some of their surplus stocks, and this has 
had a tendency to upset the market a little on some lines, 
but from now on it appears as though there will be a very 


While there has been some talk of shortages of goods 
developing this fall and winter, no real alarm is felt. 


Shipments are very good right now, and while the peak of 


the railroad movement is expected to develop in October, 
jobbers generally are carrying sufficient stock to take 
care of the trade while the present method of buying !s 
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effective. Of course 


they are reached. 


The accessories branch of the trade is enjoying big 
business. One local jobber is now busily engaged in pre- 
paring for the Christmas holiday trade. This firm is hav- 
ing accessories of all kinds placed in attractive boxes and 


AXES.—Demand fair; prices stable; 


stocks good. 

AMMUNITION.—Sales improving, es- 
pecially with dealers; jobbers report 
more orders for quick shipment; prices 
generally steady. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 
Sales keeping up very well. Jobbers 
preparing for big holiday trade. Some 
shading of prices on fenders reported, 
but otherwise price situation un- 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Spark Plugs.—Champion X, 45c. 
each; in lots of 100, 43¢c. each. 

Weed, Rid-O-Skid and Deluxe 
Chains.—25 per cent off; in lots of 
12 sets, 33% off; in lots of 50 sets, 
40 off. 

Spotlights.—Delta, No. 20, $2.70 
each; in lots of 12, $2.60 each; Delta 
No. 24, $2.10 each; lots of 12, $2 
each: Delta No. 25, $2.70 each; in lots 
of 12, $2.60 each; New Delta Model 
No. 65, $4.25 each; in lots of 12, 
$3.90 each. 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, mas- 
ter service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202, 
heavy duty sets, $8 each; No. 404, 
universal socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505B, screwdriver sets, $3.40 each; 
less 40 per cent on all Snap-on 
wrenches, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand fair and 
sales keeping up well to the August 
volume, which with some supply houses 
was the best month of the year. No 
changes in prices, but situation not 
too strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45 and 10 off; large sizes, 40 and 10 
off; carriage bolts, large, 30 and 10 
off; small, 35 and 10; stove bolts, 70 


and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, 9/16- 
in. and smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger 
sizes, 70 off. 

BALE TIES.—Moving well; prices 


steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., $1.45 per bundle; 
9%-ft., 15-ga., $1.52 per bundle; 9-ft., 
14-ga., $1.65 per bundle; 9%4-ft., 14- 
ga., $1.76 per bundle; 10-ft., 14-ga., 
$1.85 per bundle. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — New 
building constantly coming out, es- 
pecially for residential purposes. In- 
dustrial building quiet, but a number 
of new projects contemplated. Prices 
strong and stocks in fair shape. 
CLIPPERS.—Interest fair; new prices 
in effect; stocks good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Stewart No. 1 clipping ma- 
chine, $12.75 list: one-man power 
shearing machine, $21 list: top plates 
No. 909 and No. 360, $1.25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list Dealers’ discount 3314 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, dedestal type, 85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. factory 
Chicago, with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 

CUTLERY.—Orders good; retail sales 
keeping up well; prices unchanged and 
firm. 


COAL HODS.—Demand better from 
country districts especially; prices un- 
changed, 


it is a possibility that shortages 
might occur if the dealers returned to their old policy of 
buying well ahead, but the action of the trade seems to 
be to await developments, and not to cross bridges before 
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CARBON DRILLS.—Slightly improved 
demand reported; prices holding well. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Carbon drills, 69 and 10 off 
list. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales have been good; prices 
being firmly maintained. No changes 
are looked for in the near future, as 
these are generally based on the price 
of sheets, which are unchanged from 
third quarter. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
54. per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. cor- 

rugated conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft.; 

3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 

$1.75 per doz, 
ELECTRICAL GOODS. — Electrical 
goods moving well; dealers looking for 
a big fall business; heaters especially 
in demand; prices holding up very well. 
FREEZERS. — Manufacturers of ice 
cream freezers have announced prices 
on next year’s business. These show 
no change from those in effect this 
year, and local jobbers will also quote 
the same prices. Some orders have 
been placed for spring delivery. 


FILES.—Conditions unchanged; 
mand fairly good; prices steady. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: All makes, from 55 to 60 off 

list. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand pick- 
ing up slightly; sales are considered 
satisfactory; no further price changes. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Galvanized Tubs.—No. 0, $5 doz.; 
No. 1, $6.15 doz.; No. 2, $6.90 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.45 doz. 

Galvanized Pails.—10-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
12-qt., $2.55 doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 doz.; 
16-qt., $3.40 doz, 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with lid, 

$4.35 


$3.75 each; No. 2 with lid 4.35 each: 


de- 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 











No. 3, $5 each: Witt pails, with lids, 
No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 


GLASS.— Demand for glass good; 
stocks in fair shape; prices unchanged. 
HATCHES AND HAMMERS.—Sales 
good; prices steady. 

LANTERNS.—Fall orders picking up; 
retail sales satisfactory; prices steady. 


We qucte from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 2 $7.75 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 
doz.: 139 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B >) 
lens, $17 doz.: 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.: 100 Supreme Electric. $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.: Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $12 doz: 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.: Blizzard. 
No. 2. $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and ton, $18 doz.; Buckeve Dash, $14 
doz.: Railroad, No, 39, $15 doz 

NAILS.—Some jobbers serving the 


Cincinnati territory reported to have 
quoted lower prices, but generally 
speaking, the situation is unchanged. 
Stocks fair; demand good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base 
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will conduct a campaign of advertising calling attention 
to the suitability of the articles for Christmas gifts. This 
is expected to prove a wonderful stimulus to the sale of 
automobile accessories, and the trade generaliy is show- 
ing much interest 
methods of merchandising. 
ing accessories as Christmas gifts was confined to dealers, 
and it has been so successful that this year sales are ex- 
pected to break all records. 


in this departure from accustomed 


Formerly this method of sell- 


OIL STOVES.—Orders more numerous 
as cold weather approaches; stocks in 
good shape; prices steady. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil and 
turpentine off 1 cent per gallon; lead 
and mixed paint prices unchanged; de- 
mand still good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 





stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, in singl 
barrels, 96c. per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.01 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c 
per lb 


ROOFING PAPER.—Demand continues 
steady; reports are heard of impending 
advances by manufacturers. Stocks in 
good shape; present prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks: 


Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 


ROPE.—Sales continue good; 
ample; prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati 
stocks: Best grades manila, 
lb.; sisal, 13%c. per Ib. 

RIVETS.—Contemplated advances not 
effective as yet; demand as good as 
expected; stocks in good shape. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: All sizes, 50 and 10 off. 


SASH CORD.—Demand fair; prospects 
of higher prices good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78%c. per Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 42c. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand still fair 
at unchanged prices. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks 


jobbers’ 
19c. per 


stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2.70 
per 100 Ib. 
SCREWS.—Some jobbers have ad- 


vanced prices about 5 per cent, but 
generally speaking, the previous quota- 
tions are still effective. Demand is 
reported to be improving. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbe rs’ 


stocks: Machine screws, 60 and 5 
off; cap and set screws," 70 off; lag 
screws, 45 and 5 off; wood screws, 
80 off. 


STOVE PIPE.—Shipments good; cur- 
rent demand satisfactory; prices strong. 
We 


stocks 


quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
29-gage, 6-in. knockdown, 
blued pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints, 28- 


gage, 6-in. $15.25 per 100 joints, 6-in 
elbows, 29-gage, blued, $1.40 doz.: 
polished, $2.10 doz 
SOLDER.—No further price changes 
reported; stocks in good shape; de- 
mand unchanged. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Warranted half-and-half, 28¢ 
Ib. 
SKATES.—Only slight interest re- 


ported as yet; orders for winter sup- 
plies light; prices as last quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common ice skates, 85c. pr.; 
nickel plated, $1.25 pr.: nickel plated, 
hardened runner, $2.10 pr.: hockey, 
$1.70 pr.: ladies’ skates, $1.13 pr 
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SHEETS. — Orders more numerous; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4.25c. 
Ib.; No. 28 black, 5.35c. Ilb.; No. 28 
galvanized, 6.35c. Ib. 

TAPS.—Some mill supply houses re- 
port orders more numerous; sales gen- 


erally satisfactory; prices unchanged. 


HARDWARE AGE 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Taps, %-in. to %-in., 40 and 
10 off; 7/16-in. to %-in., 30 and 10 off. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Demand sstill 
heavy, with better shipments reported. 
Stocks, as a result, now in fair shape; 
prices strong. 


_— 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 


Cold Weather Stimulates Sales 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
r WIN CITY jobbers report receiv- 

rT ing a very nice volume of sales in 

fall and winter merchandise. 

Dealers report a continued improve- 
ment in sales, and add that an excellent 
volume of business has developed in the 
line of stoves, stove goods and furnaces, 
as the weather is unusually cold for this 
early in the fall. There is also a good 
demand developing for oil and electric 
heaters for temporary heating purposes. 

Demand for automobile accessories 
and supplies is showing a decline, as is 
usual at this season of the year, al- 
though the increased use of closed cars 
has made this line a more or less all- 
the-year-round proposition. 

There has been too much undue pes- 
simism because of the low price of 
wheat paid the farmers; the full-page 
advertisement by the Saturday Evening 
Post in daily papers explaining how 
unwarranted this was because of the 
comparatively small percentage of 
total farm income wheat really was 
has had a wholesome effect. Wheat 
has ceased to be the keystone of pros- 
perity, except as it persists in clinging 
in the minds of many people. 

Collections continue more or less 
slow, but should show some improve- 
ment during the balance of the year. 

Business conditions in general in 
other lines than hardware also show a 
better tone. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Some retail demand is 
getting under way; because of high 
price of coal a good demand is ex- 


pected; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood sifters, 
3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.— Demand showing improve- 
ment; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $14; double bit, base weights, 
$19 per doz, 

BALE TIES.—Demand good; prices 
steady since decline reported last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties 65-5 
per cent from lists. 

BOLTS.—Demand continues fair; 
stocks good; new price lists in effect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, all sizes, 
40-10 per cent; machine bolts, all 
sizes, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70 per 
cent; lag screws, 50-10 per cent. 

BRADS.—Sales good; stocks good; 
prices firm. 


of Fall Lines 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25-lb. 
boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Demand 
for builders’ hardware continues to hold 
up very well. There is a large amount 
of construction work still under way 
and new permits are being taken out 
for other work to be started this fall. 
Stocks of builders’ hardware are in 
better condition than for some time 
past. 

COAL HODS.—Retail demand opening 
up; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 17-in. open japanned 
$3.75; 18-in., $4.25: 17-in. funnel 
japanned, $4.80; 18-in., $5.25; 17-in. 
open galvanized, $5.30; 18-in., $5.80; 
17-in. funnel galvanized, $6.65; 18- 
in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Demand good; stocks 
good; prices as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., $4.75 
per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 3-in., 
$1.55 per doz, 

FILES.—Fairly good demand; stocks 
good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: First grade files, 50-10 
per cent; second grade files, 60-10 per 
cent from standard lists. : 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Sales steadily 
improving; stocks good; prices firm. 
HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—De- 
mand continues fair; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carpenters’ hammers, 
Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per doz.; 
Plumb, HFS81, $13.25 per doz.; River- 
side, No. 611%, $13.25 per doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb broad. No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling, No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 

LANTERNS.—Demand_ good;_ stocks 
good; prices stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities Dietz lanterns, long or 
short globe, $13.50 per doz.; Embury 
lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.: No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130 Midget 
vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 


NAILS.—Demand less active but good 
for fall; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails. 
$4.10 per keg, base; cement coated 
nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

OIL HEATERS.—Demand opening up 
nicely; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Jananned polished steel, 
8-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel pol- 
ished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Very good 


demand; stocks good; prices fair. 
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trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 each; 
concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 


WRINGERS.—Fair demand for wring. 
ers at unchanged prices. 


WRENCHES.—More interest being 
shown; prices strong. 


in Twin Citi 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Transparent baking 
ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 per 
doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, $7.20 
per doz. Utility pans, No, 231, $8 per 
doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, $20 per 
doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per doz; 
6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 
REGISTERS.—Sales of good volume; 
prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities, cast steel registers, 35 
per cent from standard lists. 


ROPE.—Good demand; stocks ample; 
prices steady. 


We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope, 20%c., base; best grade sisal 
rope, 16%c., base, 

SANDPAPER.—Demand fairly active; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet paper, No. 1, per 
ream, $16.50. 

SCREWS.—Some improvement noted 
in demand; stocks ample; prices firm. 

.We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 
75-5 per cent; round head _ blued 
screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.—No retail demand, but deal- 
ers arranging stocks for average 
volume of business; considerable short- 
age experienced last year; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men’s No. 1624 plain 
skates, 80c, per pair; 1624%, $1.15 per 
pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. Ladies 
No. 5624%, $1.06 per pair; Nestor 
Johnson hockey, plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Jobbers.| making ship- 
ments of eariler orders and also Te- 
ceiving some new business; prices 
steady. 

We quote from. jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 
$4.85; straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25: galvanized steel blade, D han- 
dle, $12 per doz. 


SOLDER.— Sales considered good; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 30 cents per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Demand has de- 
clined somewhat with let-up in building 
activity. It is still fair. Stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized — 
sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage blac 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 
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STEEL TRAPS.—Some interest noted, 
but a little early for any demand; 
stocks good; prices stiff, 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65: No. 
1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $3.97; 
Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 0, $2.07; 
No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—Rapidly improving 
demand is noted with the colder 
weather prevailing; stocks ample. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crysta)l- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $23.65; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked-down, 
$14.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in. 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.: 
6-in, adjustable charcoal iron elbows, 
$1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast iron, 
wood or coil handles, $1.40 per doz.; 
stove shovels, 1414-in., japanned, 60c. 
per doz.; 21%-in. jumbo, japanned, 


New Percolator Will Appeal to 
Housewives 

A six-cup aluminum percolator, in- 

corporating a number of interesting 


features has recently been placed on 
the market by the Russell Electric Co., 





340 West Huron Street, Chicago, IIl. 
The new percolator, which is well made, 
durable and handsomely finished, is the 
result of the demand for a dependable, 
moderate priced article of this kind. 


Ingenious Price and Computing 
System for Gas Pumps 


The Brookins Mfg. Co., 176 Bayard 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, has placed on the 
market a very ingenious combination 
computing system and price chart set 
suitable for use on all types of gas 
pumps. The Brookins Instant Price 


inclusive. In large figures the price per | 
gallon is discernible for some distance. 
On the sides a computing table tells at 
a glance the cost for one gallon or 
twenty. These metal cards with black 
letters on white enamel background are 
heavily varnished to withstand the ele- 
ments. A steel hanger and wooden 
filing case is included with each set. 
An auxiliary set of cards marked in 
half cents from 14% cents to 31% 
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$1.55 Jumbo Jr., 90c. 
doz. 

TACKS.—Good demand; stocks ample; 

prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, 82c.; 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. blued 

carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
38e. 


TIN PLATE.—While dropping off 
somewhat there is still a fairly good 
demand. Stocks good; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace coke, 
ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75; roofing tin, IC, 
20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14.75 per box. 

WEATHERSTRIPS.—Sales beginning 
to develop; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: th and kth wood 
and felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1l-in., $2.60 
per 100 ft 


per doz.; per 





cents (18 cards in all) is obtainable as 
are additional brackets. The bracket 
is designed to fit on the top of the gas 
pump in such a position that the in- 
coming or outgoing driver may read 
the price per gallon and check up on 
the computed price. The cards slide in 
and out of the bracket grooves easily 
and may be changed at will consistent 
with any price movements in gasoline. 
The set will be handy for the hardware 
dealer with a gas pump in front. The 
manufacturer feels that hardware deal- 
ers will find a good market among local 
gas stations. An illustrated circular 
will be sent upon request. The price 
per gallon numeral measures 4 in., the 
computing figures are % in. 


New “Red Devil” Tools 
Radium Finish 


The Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of “Red Devil” tools, 
Irvington, N. J., has made use of a very 
ingenious idea in connection with its 
new Star drills and cold chisels, recently 
placed on the market. These tools are 
now made in a radium finish, and the 
manufacturer states that they can be 
seen in the dark, because of their light 
color. The “Red Devil” Star drills are 
forged from ninety-point carbon tool 
steel. The tool is intended for drilling 
concrete, bricks, rocks and also boulders 
for blasting. Ejight-inch lengths are 
rade with sizes of cutting edges from 
% in. to 1 in. Twelve, 18 and 24-in, 


Have 


lengths are made with all sizes of cut- 
ting edges from 4 


in. to 2% in. in 








SPORT DOL War 6/ 
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diameter. The “Red Devil” cold chisel 
is hand forged from tool steel. The 
shank is octagon shaped, to afford a 
firm grip. It is made in lengths of 5, 
5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7% and 8 in. The diam- 
eters are %, %, %, %, %, % and 1 in, 
respectively. 
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WIRE.—Gradually improving demand; 
stocks good; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96: 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per ecwt.; 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.45 
cewt. 

WRENCHES.—Very good demand for 
wrenches of practically all kinds; some 
difficulty in keeping stocks complete; 
prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per 
cent; knife handle wrenches, 40-10; 


Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-71%; snap- 
on wrenches in sets, Master service 
No. 191, $15.25: No. 202, $8: No. 404, 
$7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent, 


f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


Machine Dries Clothes in Six 
Minutes 
An efficient method for drying the 


clothes easily and quickly is supplied 
by the Bock electric clothes drier which 
has just been placed on the market by 


Z 
F: 
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the Bock Laundry Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. The clothes are taken dripping 
wet from the tub and placed in the 
basket of the drier. The basket is then 
rotated at 2200 revolutions per minute 
by a %4-hp. motor, and at the end of 
6 min. the clothes may be removed 
from the machine with the right, even 
dampness for ironing, the water hav- 
ing been whirled out by centrifugal ac- 
tion. As the clothes do not move at all 
with respect to the basket there is no 
wear whatever upon them, and no pos- 
sibility of tearing them or of pulling 
off buttons. The high speed of the 
basket produces the circulation of a 
very large volume of air at great 
velocity, thus thoroughly aerating the 
clothes. The Bock electric clothes drier 
is simple in construction, having no 
gears, belts or pulleys. The single run- 
ning bearing is automatically oiled 
from a reservoir which need be refilled 
no oftener than once in five years. The 
drier occupies a floor space only 24 in. 
a ee and is practically noiseless and 
vibrationless in operation. An ingenious 
locking device makes it impossible to 
start the basket until the inclosing case 
is closed and locked, and the case can- 
not be opened until the basket has come 
to rest. Cost of operation, it is said, 
will not exceed 2 cents per week at 
average rates for power. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 1923. Headquarters, Shelburne Hotel. 
T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1923. Opening session 
will be held on the evening of Oct. 16. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 

MouUNTAIN STATHS HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January 22, 23, 24, 
1924. W. W. McAlister secretary-treasurer 
Boulder, Colo. 

WESTERN RPTAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan, 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carsun, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, secretary, 
Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION ANE EXHIBITION, Lincoln, 
Keb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. Geo. H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARB ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Kornley, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 
Wis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Karl S. 
Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTA SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treasurer, 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 

Npw YorRK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and exhibition at Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory. John B, Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OxuI0 HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS AS: 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
1924, George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE AS- 


SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1924. C..N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS As- 


SOCIATION (CONVENTION AND CXHIBITION, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1924. George H. Fiel, secretary 10 
High Street, Boston, 9, Mass. 


Missourrt RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1924. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. LeRoy 
Smith, treasurer, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARB ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, St. Paul 
Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924 
C. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

SouTtH DakoTa RETAIL HARDWARE As- 
SOCIATION AND EXPOSITION, Colliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924 
C. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RPTAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, Con 
vention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 
27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter Harlan, secretary, 
701 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS 
CONVENTION, Wrightsville Beach, N. C 
June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. Dixon, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 717-718 Commercial Bank 
3uilding, Charlotte N. C. 





New Grid Leak Will Be Wel- 
comed by All Radio Fans 


To produce a dependable variable 
high resistance unit for use in radio 
receiving outfits, the engineering staff 
of the Electrad Corp. of America, 428- 
430 Broadway, New York City. has 
recently developed a device of this kind 
incorporating a new principal of opera- 
tion. The new grid leak is said to be 
entirely non-microphonic, an extremely 
important consideration in radio receiv- 
ing sets. It is so constructed that any 
molecular _changes in tha resistance 
element will not produce disagreeable 
noises in the phones or loud speakers. 
The resistance may be changed gradu- 
ally and smoothly, not in “lumps” or 
“steps” and every point between very 
wide limits is instantly available to the 
user. There are no sliding contacts 
to play over the surface of a delicate 
resistance with an ultimately destruc- 


tive effect. In the Variohm the slider 
does not make direct contact with the 
resistance but plays over the surface of 
a strip of phosphor bronze placed over 
the resistance. Pressure of the slider 
simply brings any part of the meta! 


strip in contact with the ig gd 
it is an up and down motion. It is like 
laying down and picking up the slider 
from any point on the surface of the 
resistance element. This eliminates 
wear and guarantees permanency. The 
Variohm will not only help to eliminate 
circuit noises but will also conserve 





“B” Battery current. The device can 
be arranged for panel or*table mount- 
ing. The resistance range is from 1/10 
to 5 megohms. The device is equipped 
with a standard mica condenser. 


Waterproof Transparent  Lae- 
quer Has Wide Usefulness 


Ever-Brite is a weatherproof trans- 
parent lacquer for bright metal made 
by The Durable Products Co., 517 
Broadway, East Liverpool, Ohio. It 
is said that, once applied, it lasts for an 
entire season, eliminating the necessity 
of polishing or renickeling. While 
primarily intended for application to 
the bright metal parts of autos, it is 
said that Ever-Brite is equally as effi- 
cient when used on _ silver service, 
chandeliers, bathroom fixtures, electri- 
cal appliances, office rails, grills, plates 
and wherever a bright lustre is desired 
on silver, brass, bronze, nickel or other 
bright metal trimmings. On the auto 
it is useful on the bumpers, radiators, 
lamp reflectors, handles, and miscellane- 
ous trimmings. yates 

The makers say that Ever-Brite is 
to meta] what good varnish is to wood; 


that it will resist the elements, wil! not 
be affected by freezing, salt air or dis- 
color. It is applied with a small brush 
and may be washed daily. It is not a 
polish, 
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CURRENT NEWS OF THE TRADE 





More Than 20,684,000 | 
Electric Appliances 
in U.S. 


There are now 20,684,000 pieces of | 
electrical household appliances in | 
American homes, according to statis- 
tics compiled from various sources. 

There are seven million electric irons 
and nobody can count the curling irons. 
There are 3,850,000 vacuum cleaners, 
3,500,000 electric fans, 2,915,000 elec- 
tric washers, 1,260,000 heaters and 
radiators, 1,000,000 toasters, 500,000 
coffee percolators, 437,000 sewing ma- 
chines, 116,000 ironing machines, 106,- 
000 dish washers. | 


| 





School & Camp Outfitters Incor- 
porates 


School & Camp Outfitters, Inc., New 
York City, is the name of a company 
recently incorporated in the State of 
New York for the purpose of manufac- 
turing a line of radio accessories. The 
capital is $10,000 and the incorpora- 
tors Ralph Count, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul 
M. Abranams and May Louise Count, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Clinton Hardware Co. Sold 


The Clinton Hardware Co., Rochester, 
Ind., has been purchased by Andrew 
Stehle and L. A. Shively, both of Peru, 
Ind. 


Liberty Hardware Co. Moves 


Salesroom 


The Liberty Hardware Co., Forrest 
City, Ark., has recently removed its 
salesroom from Washington Street to 
Front Street. The new salesroom af- 
fords greatly enlarged facilities for dis- 


play. 





E. E. Brenner Expands 


E. E. Brenner, formerly of Postville, 
lowa, has recently purchased the in- 
terest of E. E. Billings and E. L. Bill- | 
& Sons, Main and Center Streets, | 
Marshall town, Iowa. Mr. Brenner, who | 
has had twenty year’s experience in 
ings in the hardware business of Abbott 
the hardware business will have asso- 
ciated with him in the management of | 
the business T. W. Coughlin, treasurer, 
and J. H. Crosby, secretary of the 
Board of Directors. The Board of | 
Directors is as follows: L. C. Abbott, 
J. H. Crosby, E. E. Brenner and T. W. 
Coughlin. 


J. Q. Swanger, Jr., Moves 


J. Q. Swanger, Jr., Mishawaka, Ind., 
has moved into a recently acquired 
building at 122 North Main Street. 
Swanger ‘conducts a retail hardware | 
business with a plumbing and heating 
department. | 


|D. 


—— 


(Continued from page 70) 





Nestor-Johnson in New Plant 


Nestor-Johnson Mfg. Co., 


| 


located in their new modern factory | 


at 1900 North 
Chicago. 


Springfield Avenue, 


Cashman Co. Takes 
Noyes-Cashman Co. 


The D. Cashman Hardware Co., 30 
State Street, Newburyport, Mass., has 
recently taken over the firm of Noyes 
Cashman Co. has equipped a store with 
fixtures and merchandise and will en- 
gage in the hardware business. 


Over 





Distribution 

This is one of the vital topics 
of the day in the hardware busi- 
ness. This subject will be dis- 
cussed at length at the annual 
convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Oct. 17-18-19. Distribution will 
be discussed on W ednesday after- 
noon, Oct, 17, 


Arkansas Firm to Handle Sport- 
ing Goods Only 

The McDavid Hardware & Furni- 

ture Co., Fayetteville, Ark., is closing 

out its stock of hardware and furniture 


and will handle sporting goods only in 
the future. 


Crobaugh Hdwe. Co. Struck by 
Lightning 


The Crobaugh Hardware Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio, suffered severe fire loss when its 
three-story building was struck by 
lightning Aug. 27. Property and stock 
loss is said to be somewhere between 


$40,000 and $50,000. 


Leonard Co. 


Capital Stock 


Chas. 


Increases 








| 
| 


| Are 


manu- | 
facturer of tubular ice skates are now | 
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Autos Taking Trade 
Away from Small Towns? 


Commenting upon his travels about 
Ohio, James B. Carson, secretary, Ohio 
Hardware Association says in the Ohio 
Hardware Exchange of recent date: 

“In traveling over the State and 
coming in contact with many members 
in these gatherings, it is astonishing 
how little complaint there is regarding 
the volume of business and not many 
complaints of collection. We do hear 
remarks like this, ‘I wonder just how 
long business can hold up with every 
one riding around in automobiles, 
spending a good part of their earnings 
for gasoline and other automobile ex- 
pense.’ No one tries to answer the 
question. Another question is, ‘Is the 
automobile taking the trade away 
from the smaller towns into the larger 
places, where there are greater at- 
tractions in the way of picture shows, 
etc.’” 


Carbon Products Co. Output 
Increasing 


The current daily output of the Car- 
bon Products Co., Lancaster, Ohio, in- 
cludes 15,000 No. 6 dry cells, 50,000 
flashlight unit cells, 20,000 radio “B 
batteries in various sizes and 2000 “C” 
batteries, according to a recent state- 
ment by Warner E. Jones, sales mana- 
ger. 


Middle Western News Notes 


The Bahl-Shem China Co., Salem, 
Ohio, has been incorporated at $20,000 
by William E. Shem and J. I. Ball. 





The Norwalk Enamel Co., Norwalk, 
IF, W. Cook, Frank Dudley, E. W. 
Taylor, H. G. McKnight and Thos. 
Adkins. 


The Lawlor Hardware Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been incorporated by 
\ Anna Lawlor, Irmme Lawlor Gillespie, 
George Robert Gillespie, Marie L. Bar- 
ret, A. W. Smmots. 





The building occupied by the Auburn 


| Hardware Co., Auburn, Ind., has been 


| 


The Charles Leonard Hardware Co., | 


Inc., Petersburg, Va., has recently in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $300,000. 

Silver Lake Hdwe. Co. Incor- 

porated 

The Silver Lake Hardware Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated by Edwin W. Brouse, S. 


Bernard Berk, George W. Coble, R. 
Dennison and Katherine Wyss. 


| 


purchased by that firm and plans are 
being made for extensive improvement 
| on the property in the near future. 





The Clinton Hardware Co. of 
Rochester, Ind., has been purchased by 
Andrew Stehle and L. A. Shively of 
Peru, Ind. 


J. Oliver Johnson, wholesaler of 
seeds, formerly located at 1805 Mil- 


waukee Avenue, Chicago, has moved to 


| 956 West Huron Street, Chicago. 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 71) 


“In docketing linseed oil for a hear- 
ing,” continued Mr. Clairborne “you 
have virtually re-opened the entire 
vegetable oil schedule. The application 
for a reduction of the rates in linseed 
and vegetable oils was signed by certain 
selfish interests willing to tear down 
the growing and promising peanut in- 
dustry of the South and heap further 
distress upon the farmer who raises 
cottonseed in order to receive greater 
gains in their lines. Such motives are 
unworthy of consideration and should 
be rebuked by the Government. 

“We submit no governmental agency 
gives to speculators and gamblers the 
same consideration as those engaged in 
legitimate enterprises and they have 
no rights that the Tariff Commission 
should respect. Neither should the 
Tariff Commission lend its influence 
and spend the taxpayers’ money on ap- 
plications and in the interest of those 
who desire for personal gain to build 
up foreign industry. 

“The Free-Traders and those who 
seek political profit by having the Tariff 
Commission find the Fordney- 
McCumber measure inadequate and by 
your adopting a policy of suspending its 
operation should receive small con- 
sideration at your hands. We come 
before you as friends of the American 
producer and in sympathy with the 
Fordney-McCumber measure, and we 
ask of you an opportunity to try out 
the present Tariff Act before destroy- 
ing the measure.” 


South’s New Attitude on Protection 


It is suggestive in this connection 
to note the increasing interest of the 
representatives of industry in the South 
in the maintenance of a_ protective 
tariff. This is graphically shown in 
the activities of the Southern Tariff 
Association which has recently built up 
a membership that includes every State 
South of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The attitude of the leaders of this 
organization is reflected in a letter just 
sent out to affiliated bodies by W. D. 
Haas of Alexandria, La., chairman of 
District No. 8 of the parent association. 
Mr. Haas says: 

“As I see it the South must have 
Protection upon its agricultural prod- 
ucts and the surest and orderly way to 
get it is to instruct our Congressmen 
to vote for it. The present tariff rates 
on cottonseed, peanuts, live stock, 
sugar, rice, butter, eggs, poultry, wool, 
and all other farm and factory products 
have made the producers of our State 
and the South prosperous, and we do 
not want any change made in these 
rates. 


Will Respect Will of Constituents 


“While I do not believe that the 
vote of our Southern representatives in 
Congress on the tariff, taken as a whole 
was in the best interest of the Southern 
producer, as citizens and Democrats our 
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first remedy, in my opinion, lies in ex- 
pressing our views on the tariff to our 
Congressmen and Senators through our 
party conventions, and I believe all our 
Congressmen will respect the will of 
their constituents when _ intelligently 
and authoritatively expressed. The 
safest method of procedure, as I see 
it, is to have your precinct chairman 
circulate the resolution inclosed among 
the voters of the precinct securing the 
indorsement of a majority of the voters 
and present it to your precinct, parish 
and congressional convention and com- 
mittees as a petition from the citizens 
of your community. 

“These petitions can also become the 
nucleus for local tariff clubs. Please 
give me a list of your precinct chair- 
men and keep me advised of the prog- 
ress you are making. As soon as our 
Congressional district is well organized, 
we will call a Congressional conven- 
tion at Alexandria, and invite our 
Congressmen and United States Sena- 
tors to address us.” 

It is evident the sunny South is tak- 
ing a leaf out of the book of the Boston 
Home Market Club. 


Renewal of Mileage Book Fight 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is in receipt of a statement put 
out by the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations in its fight 
to secure the restoration of the pre-war 
reduced rate mileage books. Manufac- 
turers and merchants everywhere are 
deeply concerned in this matter and 
will read this statement with interest. 
It is in part as follows: 

“The travelling salesmen of the 
nation, representing 912,000 men who 
are regular daily patrons of the rail- 
road passenger service, are vitally 
interested in and thoroughly aroused 
over the delay in accomplishing the 
desired transportation reform which 
was unanimously passed by the last 
Congress and approved and signed by 
President Harding, only to be tem- 
porarily blocked through an injunction 
obtained by the railroads. In addition 
to being large buyers of passenger mile- 
age, the traveling salesmen are also the 
greatest single class of freight-creating 
agents in the entire country, and they 
are equally concerned on behalf of their 
employers, the manufacturers, their 
customers, the retail merchants and 
consumers of America. 

“Forming the connecting link be- 
tween the producing sources of the 
country and its distributing channels, 
the traveling salesmen feel that they 
are in a position to testify intelligently 
as to faulty service in freight handling 
and the far-reaching consequences of 
the existing exorbitant freight and 
express rates. 


Congress Must Investigate Railroads 


“It is the consensus of opinion 
among the various leaders of the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations that one of the first acts 
of the next Congress will be to investi- 
gate the entire railroad situation with 
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relation to the public interests. Some 
thing must be done to end the seem- 
ing impasse between the efforts to aid 
the country and the railroad unwilling 
ness to aid any effort not emanating 
from their own headquarters and fur- 
thering their interests. 

“The greatest business successes of 
American history have been built on 
the fundamental economic principle of 
quick turnover induced by lowest pos- 
sible prices, thereby producing large 
volume at reduced overhead, and mate- 
rially increasing the net profits. The 
travelers claim that the railroads might 
profitably, and should willingly, take a 
few lessons in modern merchandising. 
They would find many applicable paral- 
iels in a study of the methods so suc- 
cessfully employed by the country’s 
large department stores, 5 and 10 cent 
stores, drug and grocery chains, Ford 
cars and other similarly well known 
examples.” 

The most experienced observers in 
Washington expect that the injunction 
proceedings, by which the issuance of 
mileage books was halted, will be 
brought to an issue, one way or the 
other, early in the coming year. 


How About the Fire Waste Contest? 


Are you taking a hand in the contest 
recently inaugurated among chambers 
of commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions by the National Chamber of 
Commerce to reduce fire waste? Suit 
able awards will be made to the cham- 
ber in each of four designated classes 
receiving the highest rating in fire 
prevention activities during 1923. The 
contest will be retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1923. 

For the purpose of competing in the 
contest, chambers of commerce are 
divided into classifications, as follows: 

Cities of over 100,000 population. 

Cities between 50,000 and 100,000 
population, 

Cities between 20,000 and 50,000 
population, 

Cities under 20,000 population. 

This classification is made by the 
National Chamber, since it is pointed 
out that the average fire losses are 
lower in the smaller cities, and the 
scope of fire prevention activities is 
often dependent upon the size of the 
municipality. 

Chambers of Commerce will be 
judged on their relative accomplish- 
ments during the year and graded on 
the following basis: 

Actual accomplishments in reduc- 


A RO TON 55 Seen theses 8 hae 4 40% 
Educational activities ...........30% 
Permanent improvements in pro- 

tection and construction........30% 


Will Award Grand Prize 


In addition to the prizes awarded 
to the chamber with the highest rating 
in each of the four classes, a grand 
prize will be awarded to the chamber 
with the highest rating, regardless of 
classification. A board of three nation- 
ally prominent men will be named to 
decide upon the winners. 
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HERE is everything in 

the McKinney Garage 
Set Book (which wise hard- 
waremen CHAIN to the 
counter!) to guide anybody 
in choosing the right way to 
hang any garage entrance 
for satisfaction’s sake. 


Just as there’s EVERY- 
thing in the McKinney box 
which goes to the hanging 
of a garage entrance. All in 
the box ready to exchange 
for the pleased customer’s - 
ready cash. 


The exchanging is no 4 
hard job! Getting the book ( 


from us is even easier. 


McKINNEY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


counter. 
it, fella! 


Though trade was 
dull, Bill’s dream 
was bright—he 
dreamt of a box and 
7 book. And he thought 
~ he beheld in lucra- 

tive light a practical 
guy named Cooke 





- » « who waved 
a bill and cried: “O 
Bill, gimme yat box 
I see! So I can hang 
a garage door that 
never will bother 
me!” 


And the dream 
went on to throng 
his store with buy- 
ers, short and tall, 
all set for sets that 
hang a door so it 
never sticks at all. 


And when night 
fell the dreamist saw 
his counter spread 
with dough enough 
to start a Class B 
war or feast the 
Follies show, 


y Whereat he woke! And, 
waking, found (just as we 
wish you’d do!) the letter- 
man had brought the book 
which makes such dreams 
come true.* 

*’Scusin’ the understatement about 


the amount of money piled on the 
That ain’t the HALF of 


a MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets_— 








coer 
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All chambers of commerce or civic 
associations connected with the Na- 
tional Chamber are eligible to enter 
the contest. A standing fire prevention 
committee or similar body must con- 
duct the competition activities of each 
chamber. 

In announcing plans for the contest, 
the National Chamber, in a letter to 
local secretaries says: 

“Fire last year claimed almost half 
as many: Americans as were actually 
killed in battle during the World War. 
Our property loss for the same period 
would have paid over half the interest 
on our national debt. Yet our fire 
losses this year are higher than ever. 

“The loss of life and property by 
fire can be reduced. Chambers of 
Commerce, with fire prevention com- 
mittees, located in cities of over 20,000 
population have proved this. During 
last year the average per capita fire 
loss in these cities was 30 per cent less 
than the national per capita loss. 
While they are to be congratulated 
upon this showing, we still have a long 
way to go before we reach the low 
records of Great Britain which showed 
a reduction in fire ?9sses last year.” 


Improved Leather Tape Is Oil 
Resisting 


An outstanding feature of the 
“Bangor Leather” tape, recently placed 
on the market by the Crogan Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of the One-Man, One- 
Man Junior and Bangor tapes, Bangor, 
Me., is the manner in which the leather 





covering is fastened, holding the case 
in place. The leather is formed around 
a steel back and front, these being held 
in place by a flanged liner which bears 
up against the leather inside of case. 
The halves of the case butt together, 
forming a smooth surface, and by this 
manner of fastening, stitching has been 





entirely eliminated. The manufac- 
turers who have -patented this idea 
claim that this new leather tape will 
be a great improvement in that the 
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Uncle Sam is preparing to put a 
crimp in the counterfeiters. New de- 
signs for our paper currency have been 
approved that will make it very difficult 
to “raise” the value of a note. 

The new designs initially will affect 
only United States notes, silver cer- 
tificates and Federal Reserve notes of 
the denominations up to $100. It is 
expected, however, the principle of the 
new designs later will be extended to 
National Bank notes and to denomi- 
nations over $100. In due course, also, 
the design of gold certificates may be 
modified to accord to the new designs. 

A description of the new designs, 
which at present cover only three 
classes of currency, is given by Secre- 
tary Mellon as follows: 

“Backs—The new back designs are 
of the same general character as the 
present series of gold notes and will 
be printed in green. 

“Faces—The faces of the notes carry 
portraits having a denominational 
value, viz.: $1, Washington; $5, Lin- 
coln; $10, Jackson; $20, Cleveland; $50, 
Grant; $100, Franklin, and are of uni- 
form design for the three classes, with 
the exception of the title indicating 





tape may be used in factories where 
contact with oil might ordinarily cause 
stitched cases to rot and tear apart. 
A 50-ft. length in this style (erroneous- 
ly reported as 50 in. in the issue of 
Sept. 7) has been on the market but 
a short time. This has a handsome 
imitation leather covering, and will 





be followed by the usual other length 
in this style, as well as in genuine 
leather. 


Condenser Has _ Ultra-Sensitive 
Vernier 


The public is steadily turning to 
simpler radio apparatus and anything 
that will enable the individual to tune 
to desired broadcasting stations quickly 
and without also bringing in a lot of 
unwanted interference is assured in 
advance a cordial reception. The ac- 
companying illustration shows some- 
thing new in condensers. This, con- 
denser has an ultra-sensitive vernier 
adjustment, and this is accomplished 
by means of one knob only, in place of 
the two that have been necessary here- 
tofore. 

In the ordinary two knob vernier 
condenser, the small knob operates 
the vernier plate, and when setting the 
group plates its position is never known 
unless it is set by an index mark which 
requires an extra operation which 
makes the dial reading worthless. 
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the class of note and the legend of 
the obligation. 

“The seals and sequence numbers on 
the silver certificates, United States 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes, 
which will carry the name of the is- 
suing bank, are all over-printed in 
colors on the face of the notes. The 
over-printing on the face of the silver 
certificates is blue, on the United 
States note green and on the Federal 
Reserve note red. 

“The motive in making the designs 
of each denomination common to the 
three classes of notes is that the pub- 
lic may thereby become familiar with 
the general design of the various de- 
nominations and the denominational 
value of the portraits, so that a raised 
note may be more readily detected. The 
difference in the color of the seals and 
numbers is intended as an aid to the 
banks in sorting money. 

“The variety of form of the designs 
and denominational numerals is such 
as to minimize the possibility of rais- 
ing the denominational value by past- 
ing the numerals of a high denomi- 
nation over the numerals of a lower 
denomination.” 


With the Proudfoot One Knob 
Vernier Condenser, invented by G. M. 
Proudfoot, manufactured by the Cruver 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 2456 Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, the vernier plate lines 
up with the rotor plate as the knob 
is turned to the right so that the posi 
tion of the vernier is always known 
when setting the position of the main 

‘tes and this is indicated by the large 
scale. The fine adjustment is obtained 
by turning the knob to the left, which 
allows only the vernier plate to move 
and the position is indicated on the 
inner scale, therefore by the two read- 
ings an accurate log can be obtained. 

Radio fans know that it is sometimes 
several hours or even days before cer- 
tain stations can be picked up on their 
receiving outfits, where no accurate 
logs are kept, so it certainly will be a 
satisfaction when the time arrives when 
all radio receiving instruments are 
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equipped with apparatus and dials that 
will give the most accurate of readings, 
thereby facilitating the tuning in of the 
stations desired. 
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Most Complete 
Book on the 
Subject Ever 

Issued 







This Book 
Should Be 
In the 
Hands of 


This complete catalog of Fire Doors 


A ° and Fire Door Hardware is just off the press. 
ggressive Profusely illustrated and filled from cover to 
Hardware cover with valuable information and suggestions 

for fire prevention systems. A copy sent free to 
Dealers every dealer who requests it on his business letter- 


head. Ask for A-25. 





New York Chicago 
Boston Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Omaha 
Cleveland ’ Kansas City 
Indianapolis AURORA, ILLI NOIS ,U.S.A. Los Angeles 
St.Louis RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. If prion 


705 Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Many hardware ladders and baskets were used in this orchard which is only tynical of hundreds of others 


Fall Hardware Helps, for the Apple Orchard 
and the Potato Field 


HE season for gathering the 
apple and potato crops is 
here again. In most places 
the yield is plentiful, and every- 
where the time of the harvest is 
short. Continued frosts will injure 
the apples and a prolonged rainy 
period will cause the potatoes to rot. 

How can the hardware man help 
the farmer to harvest these impor- 
tant crops? 

Although his services, in person, 
might be much appreciated in field 
and orchard, he’*is far too busy a 
man to leave his-store and join a 
“bee” to assist in gathering fruit 


: AWHe) 
BREEDINC-SPRAY INC 
FARM BUREAN 


or tuber. How then can he help 
out? 

What about apples? How are 
they gathered? Can the farmer em- 
ploy the “small boy method” of 
shaking the tree? 

This would be a quick process and 
he might have his barrels and crates 
all set beneath the tree and fill them 
from the ground but naturally this 
careless method would only bring 
disaster in the end, for he would 
ruin his market with bruised fruit. 

No, the farmer cannot shake the 
tree. Each apple must be picked by 
hand. 


In fact, your friend, the farmer, 
must visit the hardware store and 
purchase ladders, splint or galva- 
nized picking baskets or the canvas 
type which opens at the bottom to 
release the fruit. 

In ladders, the hardware mer- 
chant will probably have an assort- 
ment of straight and _ extension 
models, from which the farmer may 
select the proper size for his or- 
chard. For young trees, you will of 
course, sell him a short ladder and 
for an older orchard, longer ladders, 
reaching well into the tops of the 
trees will be necessary. 





This farmer cooperated with the Farm Bureau in raising his potatoes and with the hardware store in gathering them 
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A Star Salesman Ready to 
Go to Work for You, 
Selling Carborundum 
Sharpening Stones 





DISPLAY CASE No. 7 





He is neat, attractive, sales-compelling. 
He stands 24 inches high and is sturdily built of golden quartered oak. 


He presents a glass-covered door on which is arrayed an assortment of 
Carborundum Stones so that your customers are bound to see them. 
He creates a desire to buy. 


In spacious ‘compartments he carries a stock of assorted sizes and 
shapes of Carborundum Stones, an assortment of best sellers—stones 
that are always in demand. 


Display Case No. 7 will stimulate sales—dress up your countet—add 
to your profits. 


It doesn’t take much of an investment to get one—it means simply the 
purchase of a small general stock of stones that sell quickly—easily. 


Use the Coupon— Get the Details 


CARBORUNDUM 


SHARPENS THE TOOLS OF THE WORLD. sea 


Details of Display 
Case No. 7 offer 


The Carborundum Company Namen 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. Street ; _ 
New York : Philadelphia Pittsburgh City re Pee 

Chicago Cleveland Milwaukee 

Boston Cincinnati Detroit State 


Grand Rapids 
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SHARP KNIVES 
—Perfect Carving 


Are you forever apologizing for 
awkward carving at the table? In 
most cases it is merely the result 
of a dull knife. Just a few strokes 
of the knife on the ACE SHARP- 
ENER, and the otherwise tedious 


task becomes a pleasure. 

The ACE is a little instrument with 
a big use. Sold at hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 
If your dealer can not supply you 
write direct to us, giving his name 


and address. Moderately priced at 
one dollar. Do not send money, 
pay the postman on arrival. Post 
age prepaid. 
ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
1514 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 





Knife Sharpener 














Reproduction of the 
advertisement in the 


October issue 


of 
Good 


Housekeeping 


now in circulation in over 
nine hundred thousand homes. 
Note the  star—the 
mendation and approval of 
the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Ask your jobber to 
supply you. 


recom- 


Ace Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 








HARDWARE AGE 


We now have Mr. Farmer back 
home again after his visit to town. 

In his orchard, we will find a num- 
ber of men ready to make use of 
those ladders, the old ones and the 
new ones which have just been pur- 
chased. 

Picture the waste of time and of 
product, had he neglected to buy 
those new picking baskets, too. For 
instance, since apples are fairly 
heavy, a full basket of them falling 
to the ground because a handle tore 
loose or the bottom dropped out 
would considerably reduce the net 
profit on the next basket picked. 

Yes, indeed, it surely looks as 
though the best economy is practiced 
when good, sound utensils are used 
to harvest the apple crop. 

A half-bushel size, woven, splint 
basket, with flat handle over the top 
is a sturdy and convenient basket to 
hook over the ladder or the branch 
of the tree. It is strong enough to 
stand the weight of the apples and 
when filled is not too heavy to lift 
down to the ground. A good stock 
of this type of picking basket will 
move rapidly in most sections if a 
little display and local advertising is 
used in connection with the natural 
demand of the season. 

We have also mentioned the galva- 
nized and canvas types of picking 
baskets—both have their admirers 
among the farmer trade and will 
sell in certain quantity, along with 
the better known splint material. 

We think that the farmer is really 
quite dependent upon the dealer and 
this crop runs into the thousands of 
dollars each fall, so don’t neglect 
your local opportunities. 

Be an ex-officio agriculturist! 


Now for Potatoes 


Now as for the potato crop, the 
same opportunity for a considerable 
sale of utensils exists as for the 
apple crop. 

To follow the analogy of the small 
boy shaking the apple tree as the 
quickest way to get the apples, our 
farmer friend would not make much 
progress in potato digging, if he 
tried to pry them loose from Mother 
Nature by kicking into the hills with 
his boot. Nor will the very hoe with 
which he covered the furrows and 
later hilled the growing vines prove 
successful for harvesting the potato 
crop. By using it, he would be quite 
sure to cut more potatoes than he 
dug out whole. 

Again, the farmer must call on 
the hardware dealer. 

First, for digging the potato from 
the ground, he may have his choice 
of spading fork, grub hook or round 
tined potato hook. 
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Every farmer has his idea of the 
right implement to use for this pur- 
pose, so if you keep your stock com- 
plete with the three kinds, he need 
not go away disappointed in his se- 
lection. 

Baskets and Measures 


After digging the potatoes, they 
must be gathered and now the large 
sized basket comes into play. Since 
the potato basket can be bought at 
the same time as the apple picking 
basket, both should be ready for the 
farmer when he calls at the store. 
The sturdy stave basket is generally 
found to be quite acceptable for this 
purpose, in the bushel or bushel and 
a half size. 

Dry measures in galvanized ware, 
in peck and bushel sizes, find a steady 
sale at this season. This is true, 
since in most communities, many of 
the farmers sell their product direct 
to the householder, when it is not 
large enough to make city shipment 
to commission merchant. 

Steelyards, spring balances and 
scales are likewise in similar de- 
mand. 

As in the case of the apple crop, 
our ex-officio-agriculturist-hardware- 
dealer has now played his part in 
the gathering of the most important 
vegetable crop of the season—the 
potato; first, he furnished the tools 
for planting, then for cultivating 
and finally for digging and harvest- 
ing. 


Efficient Plugs Will Appeal to 


Car Owners 


Kem Auto Lamp Plugs, made by Kem 
Co., Inc., 474 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are efficient and said to be entire- 

















ly foolproof. The plugs are designed 
for head and tail lights and are made 
for single and double contact. A fea- 
ture of the plugs is the ease with which 
they may be attached, no tools of any 
sort being required. They are made 
of high grade hard rubber and have 
the well-known Kem terminals. They 
are very durable, and have no screws to 
work loose, and provide a sure contact. 

















